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STORIES  FROM  FRENCH  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SAINT  LOUIS. EARLY  LIFE. 

"rT  does  not  always  follow  that  because  a 
(I  man  has  been  canonized  he  deserves  to 
^ be  called  a saint.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  cases  recorded  in  history  in  which 
the  life  and  character  of  a so-called  saint 
are  anything  but  saintly.  Louis  IX.,  the 
saint-king  of  France,  cannot  be  reckoned 
in  this  category.  He  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  in  1227,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  regency  of 
his  mother.  Queen  Blanche.  He  was  a 
gentle,  sensitive,  delicate  lad,  obedient  and 
dutiful  to  his  noble,  prudent  mother,  who 
had  undertaken  the  most  difficult  task,  per- 
haps, that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  woman. 

Her  husband  had  died  in  the  midst  of 
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what  was  then  considered  a holy  war,  under- 
taken against  the  Albigenses  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France;  but  previous  to  this 
he  had  begun  to  curtail  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  great  nobles,  who  had  ruled 
over  provinces  almost  independent  of  any 
but  royal  control.  For  generations  France 
had  been  divided  into  petty  kingdoms  or 
dukedoms,  the  king  exercising  a very  shadowy 
authority  over  these  great  feudal  lords,  who 
lived  in  their  strong  castles,  surrounded  by 
the  huts  of  their  vassals.  They  held  their 
own  courts  of  justice,  and  even  had  their  own 
mints  for  coining  money. 

But  King  Philip,  Louis’  grandfather,  who 
had  died  only  three  years  before,  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  France  could  never  become 
a great  country  until  it  was  more  united ; for 
these  great  barons  could  oppress  their  vassals, 
and  wage  war  with  each  other  as  they  pleased, 
and  so  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restrain- 
ing them. 

To  find  their  power  restricted  was  by  no 
means  pleasing  to  them ; but  the  king  was 
strong,  and  they  had  to  submit.  During  the 
short  time  his  son  reigned,  they  had  no 
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opportunity  of  recovering  their  power ; but 
when  he  died,  and  there  was  only  a boy- 
king,  with  his  mother  to  act  for  him,  and  she 
a foreigner,  they  thought  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  regain  more  than  all  their  lately 
vanished  power. 

So  when  Louis  was  crowned  king  at 
Rheims,  only  two  or  three  of  the  great 
barons  came  to  swear  fealty  to  him  and 
his  widowed  mother ; and  they  did  it  in  such 
a sullen,  half-hearted  way,  that  it  must  have 
made  the  watchful  lady  very  anxious  for 
her  boy’s  future.  The  actual  domain  under 
royal  control  at  this  time  was  little  more 
than  a barony ; and  if  these  great  lords 
banded  together  against  her,  the  very  throne 
itself  might  be  imperilled. 

Her  great  love  for  her  boy  made  her 
wise  and  cautious ; and  although  her  heart 
must  have  been  heavy  with  grief  and 
anxiety,  she  put  these  aside,  and  entered 
into  all  the  festivities  of  the  coronation, 
bearing  herself  most  graciously  and  plea- 
santly to  the  sulky  barons,  her  guests  ; but 
at  the  same  time  convincing  them  that 
Queen  Blanche,  though  gracious  and  amiable 
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to  her  friends,  could  be  dangerous  to  her 
foes.  They  were  won  over  to  her  side,  and 
soon  persuaded  others  to  take  the  customary 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  young  king ; but 
some  held  aloof,  watching  the  course  of 
events,  and  it  was  several  years  before  they 
all  finally  gave  in. 

Meanwhile  the  young  king  and  his  brave 
mother  had  given  proof  that  they  were  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  they  meant  to 
carry  out  faithfully  King  Philip’s  policy  of 
curtailing  the  despotic  power  of  the  great 
nobles,  by  using  the  royal  authority  in  a 
way  in  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  been 
exercised  before.  Three  Flemish  students 
went  rabbit-hunting  in  the  warren  of  En- 
guerrand,  the  lord  of  Courcy.  Had  they 
been  peasants,  their  fate  would  probably 
never  have  been  heard  of  beyond  their  native 
village ; but  when,  to  vindicate  his  game 
laws,  the  baron  hung  these  three  lads,  he 
found,  to  his  amazement,  that  he  was  called 
to  account  for  it.  Flanders  at  this  time  had 
flourishing  cities,  and  the  citizens  were 
beginning  to  make  their  power  felt ; and  so 
the  friends  of  these  lads  contrived  to  have 
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their  complaint  carried  to  King  Louis.  He 
sent  a summons  for  the  murderer  to  appear 
before  his  court  of  justice.  Such  a thing 
was  unheard  of,  and  the  angry  baron  re- 
fused to  appear ; but,  nothing  daunted,  the 
king  had  him  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

Then  Enguerrand  offered  wager  of  battle, 
but  this  the  king  sternly  refused,  saying  it 
was  not  the  path  of  justice.  And  so  the 
proud  baron  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death;  and  although  this  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  a heavy  fine,  and  the  loss  of  his 
private  court  of  justice  and  rights  of  warren, 
we  may  be  sure  neighbouring  barons  did  not 
forget  the  lesson  of  stern  justice  exercised 
upon  one  of  their  order. 

By  this  act  the  king  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  protect  and  raise  the  burgher  class  ; 
for  under  the  feudal  system  there  could  be 
but  two  classes  of  society — the  great  barons 
and  their  families,  and  the  serfs,  or  peasants. 
The  growth  of  towns  and  commerce,  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  made 
it  impossible  for  this  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue. Either  the  power  of  the  burgher 
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class  must  be  strangled  in  its  birth,  or  the 
feudal  oppression  must  give  way  before  its 
advance ; and  so  this  incident  of  the  Flemish 
students  was  an  important  event  for  France 
at  that  time. 

The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
barons  lasted  some  time;  but  when  that  was 
over,  he  proceeded  to  attack  another  and 
even  more  powerful  class  of  offenders.  This 
mnst  have  been  painful  indeed,  for  both  King 
Louis  and  his  mother  were  truly  pious, 
and  had  been  brought  up  to  yield  the  most 
slavish  obedience  to  the  Pope  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  amid  all  the 
darkness  and  superstition  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
taught  them  His  truth,  and  they  knew  that 
cruelty  and  oppression  were  as  evil  under 
cope  and  mitre  as  under  shirt  of  mail. 
Hence  the  feudal  bishops  were  next  brought 
to  book. 

The  following  story  will  illustrate  the 
high-handed  injustice  with  which  the  clergy 
often  treated  their  dependants.  Some  vil- 
lagers who  were  serfs  to  the  canons  of  Notre 
Dame  refused  to  pay  some  contribution 
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which  was  demanded  of  them.  The  priests, 
in  great  wrath  that  their  supremacy  should 
thus  be  disputed,  put  them  into  a prison  so 
small  that  they  could  scarcely  move  in  it, 
and  the  poor  fellows  were  almost  suffocated 
for  want  of  air. 

When  the  queen  heard  of  it,  she  was 
greatly  shocked,  and  sent  to  desire  the  canons 
to  liberate  the  men,  offering  to  be  security 
herself  for  the  taxes  until  they  were  paid. 
This  interference  of  the  queen  made  the 
canons  still  more  angry ; and  instead  of 
setting  the  men  at  liberty,  they  seized  their 
wives  and  families,  and  crowded  them  into 
the  same  place,  where  many  of  them  died 
of  suffocation. 

On  hearing  how  her  request  had  been 
received  by  the  haughty  priests,  the  queen 
summoned  a few  attendants,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  prison  and  ordered  them  to  force 
open  the  doors  ; but  so  great  was  the  dread 
inspired  by  the  Church  against  those  who 
disobeyed  her,  that  every  one  drew  back  ; 
and  although  they  knew  men  and  women 
were  dying  within,  they  were  afraid  to  obey 
the  queen,  and  force  the  doors  open. 
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At  last  the  queen  herself  seized  a hatchet, 
and  struck  at  the  door  with  all  her  might. 
This  so  encouraged  her  servants  that  they 
soon  followed  her  example,  and  the  doors 
were  at  last  forced  open,  and  the  prisoners 
carried  out ; for  most  of  them  were  by  this 
time  so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  walk, 
and  many  of  them  fainted  as  they  were 
brought  into  the  open  air.  Those  who  were 
able  fell  on  their  knees  at  the  queen’s  feet, 
and  blessed  her  as  their  deliverer  from  a 
horrible  death.  Her  kindness  did  not  end 
here,  for  she  at  once  proceeded  to  enfranchise 
them,  so  that  the  canons  should  not  have 
the  power  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  them 
afterwards. 

Thus  commenced  the  struggle  with  the 
great  bishops  and  clergy,  who  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  yield  their  absolute  power 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  their  depend- 
ants at  the  bidding  of  the  king.  They 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  of  course  took 
their  side  of  the  question,  and  threatened  to 
excommunicate  Louis.  But  the  brave  young 
king  and  his  heroic  mother  would  not  yield, 
much  as  it  pained  them  to  displease  one 
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whom  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence  ; 
and  so  at  last  the  clergy,  like  the  barons,  had 
to  submit  to  a curtailment  of  their  power. 

Louis  and  his  mother  were  thus  inaugu- 
rating a wise  and  humane  policy  in  the 
northern  part  of  their  dominion ; but  no 
considerations  of  mercy  were  allowed  to 
interfere  with  their  determination  to  root  out 
heresy  in  the  south.  Louis’  father  had  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  crusade  against  the 
harmless  Albigenses  ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  two  years  later,  the  infamous  Inquisition 
was  set  up  at  Toulouse,  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  king  and  the  Pope. 

The  office  of  inquisitor  was  entrusted  to 
the  order  of  Dominican  friars,  and  this 
tribunal  became  the  most  formidable  engine 
of  religious  tyranny  and  domestic  persecution 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  proceedings 
took  place  in  secret ; no  advocates  were 
permitted  to  plead,  no  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced. Strange  that  this  system  of  cruelty 
should  be  sanctioned  by  such  a king  as  Saint 
Louis,  or  that  he  should  not  see  that  by  the 
establishment  of  this  secret  tribunal  his  own 
monarchy  was  lapsing  into  the  very  tyranny 
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which  he  was  struggling  to  overthrow  in  the 
barons  and  bishops. 

Queen  Blanche,  like  a prudent,  careful 
mother,  began  to  look  round  early  for  a lady 
suitable  to  become  the  wife  of  her  beloved 
son  ; and  in  this  matter  she  shows  to  less 
advantage  than  in  the  conduct  of  public 
business.  She  chose  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Count  Raymond  of  Provence, 
doubtless  with  an  eye  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  French  monarchy;  for  the  little  lady  was 
only  in  her  thirteenth  year  when  she  was 
married  to  Louis,  and  he  was  but  nineteen. 
But  having  secured  this  pledge  of  future 
possessions  in  the  south,  the  queen  regent 
seems  to  have  suddenly  grown  jealous  of 
pretty,  gentle  Margaret,  and  treated  her  in 
anything  but  a kindly  fashion. 

The  youthful  couple  were  married  at 
Sens,  in  May,  1234,  and  during  the  wedding 
festivities  they  saw  enough  of  each  other  to 
make  them  wish  to  spend  much  time  in  each 
other’s  company.  This  was  not  the  plan  of 
Queen  Blanche.  She  still  wanted  to  keep 
her  son  to  herself,  and  so  she  took  care  that 
little  Queen  Margaret’s  apartments  were  far 
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away  from  her  husband’s.  Very  lonely  must 
the  little  Provence  queen  have  felt  in  the 
cold,  rough  northern  court  of  Queen  Blanche. 
Language,  occupation,  and  climate  were  all 
so  different  from  her  own  gay,  sunny  land  of 
flowers  and  poetry  and  song. 

One  can  fancy  her  watching  her  husband, 
as  he  went  under  the  grim  portcullis  to  fly 
his  falcon  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  and 
vainly  wishing  she  might  go  with  him,  instead 
of  being  shut  up  with  the  court  ladies,  who 
always  seemed  to  be  finding  fault  with  her. 
But  sometimes,  when  Queen  Blanche  was 
very  busy  with  the  papal  legate  or  other 
State  affairs,  Louis  would  come  bounding  up 
to  the  gallery  where  she  walked,  and  they 
would  have  a happy  half-hour  together ; 
a faithful  servant  meanwhile  watching  the 
council  chamber  door,  so  that  the  lover- 
husband  and  wife  might  separate  before  the 
stately  queen  saw  them.  They  sometimes 
would  contrive  to  meet  and  walk  together 
in  the  castle  gardens  ; and  so  they  learned  to 
love  each  other  very  dearly — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  meet 
without  any  hindrance.  The  little  lady  seems 
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to  have  caught  much  of  her  husband’s  spirit 
during  these  stolen  interviews,  for  we  read  of 
her  that  she  was  sweet  and  gentle,  brave  and 
loving,  and  her  conduct  in  after-years  proved 
her  to  be  a most  suitable  wife  for  Saint 
Louis. 

At  this  time  the  affairs  of  England  and 
France  were  almost  inextricably  mixed  up 
together,  and  some  of  the  French  barons 
owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England  for 
parts  of  their  possessions,  while  for  other 
portions  they  had  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King 
of  France.  This  was  a very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things ; and  as  soon  as  Louis  was 
old  enough,  and  felt  his  throne  to  be  strong 
enough,  he  said  it  must  end.  No  man  could 
serve  two  masters,  and  his  barons  must 
choose  whom  they  would  serve — himself  or 
the  King  of  England  ; for  it  had  already 
brought  about  a war  between  the  two  nations 
in  the  following  manner. 

In  1241  the  king  had  invested  his  brother 
Alphonso  with  the  government  of  Poitou 
and  Auvergne,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  his  father’s  will.  The  young  prince  called 
his  barons  to  meet  him  at  Poitiers,  and 
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demanded  of  them  the  oath  of  homage.  Few 
responded  to  the  summons,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  there  was  an  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Louis  and  his  family, 
based  on  the  ancient  connection  of  Poitou 
with  the  royal  house  of  England, 

At  the  head  of  this  confederacy  was  Count 
de  la  Marche,  who  had  married  the  widow 
of  King  John  ; and  urged  on  by  her,  he  had 
helped  to  form  a league  to  reinstate  her  son, 
Henry  III,  of  England,  in  the  possessions 
of  his  ancestors  ; and  so  successful  was  the 
attempt  that  Louis  suddenly  found  himself  in 
open  hostility  with  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Aragon,  Castile  and  Navarre,  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse  and  La  Marche,  and  most  of  the 
great  lords  of  Poitou  and  Gascony.  La 
Marche  went  to  Poitiers  and  accused  Alphonso 
to  his  face  of  usurping  the  domains  of  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall.  Then,  vowing  in  terms  of 
insolent  defiance  that  he  would  never  become 
his  liegeman,  he  set  fire  to  the  house  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  rode  at 
full  speed  out  of  the  city. 

Henry  HI.  came  over  to  help  his  allies, 
and  a battle  was  fought  at  Sens  in  1242, 
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between  the  English  and  French  armies,  in 
which  the  English  and  the  barons  were 
defeated,  and  this  one  engagement  decided 
the  campaign.  The  barons  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and 
Louis  acquired  all  the  north  of  Aquitaine  as 
far  as  the  Gironde. 

This  war  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  over  the  feudal  barons,  and  Louis 
somewhat  unravelled  the  tangled  skein  of 
politics,  by  insisting  that  his  nobles  should 
renounce  their  fealty  to  the  crown  of  England, 


CHAPTER  II. 

ST.  LOUIS. — THE  CRUSADES. 

^AiNT  Louis  was  never  a strong,  robust 
^ man,  and  the  care,  fatigue,  and  anxiety 
of  the  war  with  the  English  king  and 
his  rebel  barons  brought  on  a very  serious 
illness.  To  the  grief  of  all  his  subjects,  it  was 
at  last  made  known  that  their  monarch  was 
not  expected  to  live.  While  lying  in  this 
desperate  condition  at  the  chateau  of  Pon- 
toise,  and  expecting  each  moment  to  be  his 
last,  he  motioned  for  a crucifix  to  be  brought 
to  him,  which  he  placed  upon  his  breast,  and 
then  sank  into  a deathlike  sleep. 

His  wife  and  mother,  and  anxious  friends, 
were  gathered  round  his  bed,  to  watch  for 
the  last  breath  to  be  drawn  ; but  he  slept 
on,  and  the  deathlike  pallor  of  his  face  began 
to  look  less  ashy,  his  breathing  grew  more 
regular,  his  sleep  more  natural,  and  at  last, 
to  the  joy  and  astonishment  of  all,  the 
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physicians  said  the  danger  was  passing  away, 
and  the  king  might  yet  recover.  What  re- 
joicing there  was  in  the  royal  home  when  he 
at  last  woke  up,  and  the  doctors  declared 
him  out  of  danger ! 

The  queen  regent,  in  her  joy  over  her  son’s 
recovery,  could  forget  her  jealousy  of  Queen 
Margaret,  and  let  the  husband  and  wife 
spend  a few  happy  hours  together  at  the  bed- 
side ; but  the  joy  of  this  was  soon  dimmed 
for  the  young  queen,  when  her  husband  told 
her  of  the  vow  he  had  made  when  he  took 
the  crucifix,  and  thought  he  was  dying.  One 
can  imagine  the  young  queen’s  consternation 
when  she  heard  that  her  delicate  husband 
had  vowed  to  go  on  a crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Her  cheek  must  have  paled,  and  her 
hands  trembled,  as  she  saw  the  passionate 
earnestness,  the  eager  joy,  with  which  her 
husband  spoke  of  this,  when  he  told  her  how 
he  had  long  desired  to  go  and  rescue  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 
paynim,  but  his  duty  to  France  had  kept  him 
at  home  hitherto. 

Now  his  life  had  been  given  back  to  him 
by  God,  that  he  might  engage  in  this  blessed, 
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holy  work,  and  henceforth  all  his  energies 
must  be  given  to  prepare  for  it.  If  the  king 
had  only  recalled  something  of  what  he  had 
doubtless  read  concerning  the  Christian 
philosophy  taught  by  St.  Anselm,  who  was 
at  one  time  Abbot  of  Bee,  he  would  have 
known  that  God  did  not  desire  such  service 
as  this. 

To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk 
humbly  before  God,  trusting  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  help  and  guidance  in  ruling 
the  people  of  France,  should  have  been  the 
aim  of  his  life;  and  the  doing  this — the  duty 
that  was  nearest  to  him — would  have  been  a 
truer  fulfilment  of  the  vow  he  had  made  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  God  than  by  following 
his  own  will,  and  going  off  on  a crusade, 
while  others  were  left  to  do  the  work  he 
ought  to  have  done  himself. 

Brave  as  Queen  Margaret  was,  she  could 
not  restrain  her  tears,  or  refrain  from  begging 
him  not  to  attempt  this  ; but  the  most  that 
she  could  gain  was  a promise  that  she  should 
go  with  him,  and  share  in  the  danger  of  the 
enterprise,  whatever  it  might  be  ; and  with 
this  she  had  to  be  content. 
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His  mother,  however,  and  his  friends  and 
counsellors,  remonstrated  with  him  in  a differ- 
ent fashion,  using  every  argument  they  could 
think  of  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  But 
Louis  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  To  his 
mistaken  piety,  no  enterprise  seemed  so 
honourable ; and  the  more  danger,  the  more 
hardship  to  himself,  the  more  necessary  was 
it  that  he  should  undertake  it. 

So  when  Saint  Louis  rose  from  his  sick 
bed,  he  wore  the  cross  on  his  shoulder,  and 
messengers  were  sent  round  to  his  nobles, 
commanding  them  to  prepare  for  the  crusade. 
Such  an  expedition  could  not  then  be  fitted 
out  so  quickly  as  in  these  days,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  the  king  and  his  servants 
were  busy  making  ready  for  it.  In  every 
peasant’s  hut,  as  well  as  in  every  lady’s  bower, 
women’s  fingers  spun  and  sewed  at  clothes; 
while  the  stouter  arms  of  fathers  and  brothers 
stitched  at  leather  jerkins,  or  hammered  plates 
of  iron  into  helmets  and  corslets,  while  horses 
were  bought  and  trained,  as  well  as  men-at- 
arms.  The  bustle  and  activity  would  have 
been  pleasant  and  even  joyous,  but  for  that 
dread  future  that  lay  beyond ; but  mothers. 
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as  they  sewed,  could  not  help  casting  wistful 
glances  at  the  children  playing  round,  and 
wondering  whether  they  would  ever  again 
see  the  father  for  whom  these  things  were 
being  prepared.  Many  were  as  eager  to 
join  in  this  crusade  as  the  king  himself ; but 
women’s  hearts  will  ache  and  bleed,  however 
brave  they  may  be. 

At  last  the  extensive  preparations  were 
complete,  and  in  June,  1 248,  the  king  received 
at  St.  Denis  the  oriflamme,  or  sacred  banner, 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  that  was  to  go  before  the 
crusaders.  Having  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  his  mother  during 
hi.s  absence.  Saint  Louis,  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet, two  of  his  brothers,  and  a host  of 
nobles  and  ladies,  set  out  from  Paris — the 
rhost  splendidly  equipped  army  that  France 
had  ever  seen.  At  every |^halting-place  along 
the  route  fresh  contingents  joined  the  main 
body  of  steel-clad  warriors,  and  all  France 
watched  them  and  bade  them  God  speed. 

Amid  the  joyous  singing  of  hymns  they 
set  sail  for  Cyprus  in  August.  The  island 
of  Cyprus  was  then  held  by  Henry  de 
Lusignan,  the  grandson  of  a former  cru- 
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sader,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  at  the 
time  it  was  taken  in  the  third  crusade,  and 
here  the  final  arrangements  for  the  campaign 
had  to  be  settled.  Fresh  contingents  joined 
the  army,  and  then  the  first  blunder  was 
made.  It  was  resolved  that  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  Palestine,  an  attack  upon 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  should  be  made,  as  a 
decisive  success  there  would  at  once  ensure 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
plan  was  a wise  one,  and,  if  it  had  been  at 
once  carried  out,  the  crusade  might  have 
proved  a success ; but  they  lingered  at 
Cyprus  for  eight  months,  giving  the  Sarace  ns 
time  to  prepare  for  defence. 

In  May,  1249,  sixteen  hundred  vessels 
sailed  from  Cyprus,  conveying  about  three 
thousand  knights  and  a hundred  thousand' 
infantry,  and  landed  at  Damietta  early  in 
June.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
mighty  hosts  of  assailants  that  the  Saracens 
abandoned  Damietta  the  next  day,  and  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Cyprus,  at  the  head  of 
the  crusading  army,  made  their  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city. 

If  they  had  now  pressed  on  after  the  dis- 
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heartened  enemy,  the  former  blunder  might 
have  been  retrieved ; but  Louis,  though  a 
good  man,  was  a bad  general,  and  committed 
the  fatal  mistake  of  lingering  again  when  he 
should  have  pressed  forward.  Five  months 
were  wasted  here — worse  than  wasted;  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross  gave  themselves 
up  to  every  kind  of  excess  and  riot,  and  the 
whole  army  grew  demoralized.  Not  until 
November  did  they  attempt  to  march  forward 
again,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  read  of  the  splendid 
bravery,  the  heroic  deeds  wasted  on  both 
sides,  and  the  fearful  slaughter  each  army 
committed.  Louis  was  taken  prisoner,  most 
of  his  knights  killed,  while  the  queen  was  ill 
at  Damietta,  where  her  third  little  boy  was 
born  in  the  midst  of  all  this  terrible  sorrow 
and  suffering,  and  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  her 
foes. 

Louis  displayed,  in  his  adversity,  calm, 
unshaken  firmness  and  magnanimity.  His 
first  care  always  was  for  his  poor  soldiers, 
and  he  scarcely  heeded  his  own  share  in  the 
general  misery.  The  hearts  even  of  his 
captors  were  touched,  and  the  Sultan  soon 
offered  to  treat  for  his  release.  The  price 
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demanded  was  the  restitution  of  Damietta, 
and  the  payment  of  a million  gold  bezants,  or 
about  ^380,000.  These  terms  were  accepted 
by  Louis,  and  so  nobly  did  he  act  throughout 
the  conduct  of  this  bargain  that  the  Sultan, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity,  remitted 
two  hundred  thousand  bezants,  and  sent  the 
queen  splendid  presents  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  her  son. 

But  this  was  poor  consolation  for  Louis, 
when  he  had  to  sign  a truce  for  ten  years, 
and  all  hope  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Places  had 
to  be  given  up. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released,  messengers 
arrived  from  his  mother,  pressing  him  to 
return  to  France  at  once;  but  a mistaken 
sense  of  duty  made  him  refuse  to  do  this. 
His  vow  Avas  still  unaccomplished ; and 
although  he  could  not  now  do  what  he  had 
hoped,  he  yet  thought  he  might  help  the 
poor  Christians  who  were  still  scattered 
about  in  the  half-ruined  cities  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

It  was  in  the  character  of  a pilgrim  rather 
than  a crusading  king  that  Louis,  with  a 
small  and  grief-stricken  remnant  of  his  noble 
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friends,  went  to  Palestine.  Here  he  spent 
four  years,  helping  the  Christians  to  rebuild 
the  fortifications  of  the  maritime  cities,  and 
using  all  his  influence  to  bring  about  a better 
state  of  feeling  between  them  and  the  native 
princes.  Doubtless  it  was  some  consolation 
to  him,  in  his  disappointment,  to  be  able  to  do 
even  the  smallest  service  for  the  followers  of 
that  Master  he  so  truly  longed  to  serve. 

In  1253  Queen  Blanche  died,  and,  as  soon 
as  her  son  heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to  leave 
Palestine.  Travelling  was  very  slow  in  those 
days,  and  it  was  not  until  September,  1254, 
that  Louis  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris 
again,  having  been  absent  six  years  on  his 
disastrous  errand.  Resuming  the  labours  of 
his  ordinary  government,  Louis  exemplified 
more  and  more  his  characteristic  virtues  ot 
moderation,  forbearance,  self-denial,  and 
scrupulous  love  of  justice.  On  his  way 
home  from  morning  mass  it  was  his  custom 
to  seat  himself  under  a tree,  and  any  of  his 
subjects  having  a cause  of  complaint  to  make 
could  here  lay  it  before  the  king,  and  Louis 
would  most  patiently  listen,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, set  right  the  wrong. 
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And  not  only  his  own  subjects  went  to 
him  to  settle  difficult  disputes,  but  neigh- 
bouring princes  and  nobles  took  their  quarrels 
to  him,  and  among  these  was  the  King  of 
England  and  his  revolted  barons,  who,  after 
years  of  sanguinary  strife,  agreed  to  submit 
the  question  to  Louis,  each  confident  that 
his  justice  would  allow  no  party  feeling  to 
sway  his  verdict. 

So  scrupulously  just  was  he,  that  he  offered 
to  restore  to  the  English  king  some  of  the 
possessions  taken  by  his  grandfather,  and  an 
exchange  of  provinces  was  made,  much  to 
his  own  disadvantage.  He  also  refused  the 
crown  of  Sicily  when  it  was  offered  him  by 
the  Pope. 

Personal  aggrandizement  and  worldly  am- 
bition offered  no  temptations  to  Louis ; but 
when  he  saw  a certain  thing  to  be  his  duty, 
no  matter  what  sacrifice  or  personal  suffering 
it  cost,  it  was  done,  and  in  this  light  he 
viewed  his  unaccomplished  vow.  The  last 
crusade  had  laden  his  years  with  sorrow,  and 
he  was  scarcely  ever  seen  to  smile  after  it ; 
yet  he  was  cherishing  the  hope  and  deter- 
mination to  engage  in  another  so  soon  as 
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the  ten  years’  truce  with  the  Sultan  was  at 
an  end. 

It  was  customary  to  give  every  courtier  a 
new  robe  at  Christmas-tide,  and  the  courtiers 
were  invited  to  attend  the  king  to  early  mass 
that  morning.  It  was  a strange  time  to 
bestow  a gift ; but  one  Christmas  morning, 
every  knight,  as  he  entered  the  dusky  chapel, 
had  a cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder. 
They  laughed  at  first  at  the  curious  way  the 
customary  gift  had  been  bestowed  ; but  when 
daylight  shone  in  upon  them,  they  saw  that 
every  one  had  a cross  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
then  they  knew  that  the  king  had  decided 
upon  another  crusade,  and  they  were  expected 
to  join  him. 

Brave  men  wept  at  the  madness  of  the 
project.  A crusader — why,  their  beloved  king 
was  now  so  weak  and  frail  that  he  actually 
had  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  sturdy 
seneschal,  Joinville,  for  the  clumsy  carriages 
of  the  time  shook  him  so  much  he  could  not 
endure  the  jolting. 

His  blunt  but  faithful  friend,  this  same 
seneschal,  told  him  he  might  go  crusading 
by  himself,  for  he  would  not  go  with  him  this 
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time ; and  it  would  have  been  well  had  all  his 
barons  used  the  same  plainness  of  speech  as 
this  old  soldier.  But  in  spite  of  sage  counsels 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  proved  all  too  infectious, 
and  very  soon  Louis  had  gathered  round  him 
a numerous  body  of  princes  and  nobles  from 
all  quarters,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  enterprise. 

Three  of  his  own  sons  assumed  the  cross, 
the  youngest  being  the  baby  born  at  Damietta 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  last  crusade.  He 
was  also  joined  by  his  two  brothers,  Charles 
and  Alphonso,  and  his  nephew  Robert,  and 
with  a host  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  he 
set  sail  in  J uly,  1 2 70,  and  stopped  at  Sardinia. 
Here  some  vague  report  of  the  King  of  Tunis 
desiring  to  become  a Christian  was  brought 
to  him,  and  he  formed  the  singular  plan  of 
making  Tunis  his  first  step  towards  the  Holy 
Land.  Little  did  he  dream  that  this  first 
stage  of  his  journey  would  indeed  prove  the 
ante-chamber  of  that  ‘ sweet  and  blessed 
country,’  holier,  lovelier  than  any  land  on 
earth ; but  so  it  was.  Pestilence  broke  out 
in  his  camp  as  he  lay  before  the  ancient 
citadel  of  Carthage,  and  among  the  first  to 
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fall  a victim  to  its  ravages  was  the  king’s 
youngest  son.  Hundreds  followed  this  young 
prince,  and  at  last  King  Louis  himself  was 
attacked  by  the  epidemic. 

Although  so  weak  and  frail,  he  seems  to 
have  lingered  for  twenty-two  days,  spending 
the  time  in  devotion,  giving  counsel  to  his 
sons,  and  speaking  words  of  comfort  and 
cheer  to  his  friends.  Feeling  his  end  to  be 
near,  he  asked  to  be  lifted  from  his  bed  to 
some  ashes  spread  on  the  floor,  then  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  murmured,  ‘ I will 
enter  into  Thy  house,  O Lord ; I will  wor- 
ship in  Thy  holy  tabernacle ; ’ and  so  entered 
the  heavenly  kingdom. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and 
his  reign  had  lasted  forty-four  years.  France 
may  well  be  proud  of  such  a man  and  such 
a monarch,  for  no  sovereign  ever  exercised 
a more  widespread  influence  over  his  age, 
and  none  ever  promoted  more  effectually  the 
advancement,  happiness,  and  true  greatness 
of  his  kingdom. 

Among  other  means  by  which  King  Louis 
endeavoured  to  help  the  poor  was  a charity 
for  blind  people.  He  also  built  several 
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churches  and  monasteries  at  Paris ; but  he 
used  to  say,  when  speaking  of  this,  ‘that 
living  men  were  the  stones  of  God’s  temple, 
and  that  the  church  was  more  beautified  by 
good  manners  than  rich  walls.’ 

Prince  Edward  of  England  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  crusading  army  after  the 
death  of  Saint  Louis,  and  led  them  to  the 
Holy  Land  ; but  very  little  good  was  effected, 
and  this  was  the  last  effort  made  to  rescue 
Palestine  from  the  hands  of  its  Saracen 
conquerors. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. — EARLY  LIFE. 

Tt  was  a cold  night  in  January,  1393,  but 
(1  the  dark,  ill-kept  streets  of  Paris  were 
^ illuminated  by  the  numerous  torch-bearers, 
lighting  their  masters  and  mistresses  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre.  A grand  masked  ball 
was  to  take  place  there,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  queen’s  ladies. 

The  elder  noblemen  for  the  most  part  wore 
long  robes,  but  the  younger  portion  of  the 
company  were  dressed  in  close-fitting  gar- 
ments of  gay  and  costly  material,  while 
their  shoes  were  fashioned  to  imitate  a bird, 
the  toes  being  lengthened  and  bent  like  a 
beak,  and  the  heels  drawn  out  to  imitate  a 
claw.  This  was  the  usual  shape  for  fashion- 
able shoes  in  those  days  ; but  being  a masked 
ball,  other  and  even  more  quaint  devices 
were  followed  by  many  of  the  guests. 
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Of  all  the  masques,  perhaps  those  chosen 
by  the  king  and  five  young  noblemen  were 
the  most  grotesque.  They  were  disguised  as 
savages,  in  close-fitting  dresses,  covered  with 
pitch  and  tow,  to  resemble  hair.  Those  were 
rough  times,  and  rude  play  was  enjoyed  by 
everybody,  and  no  doubt  the  king  and  his 
fellow -savages  promised  themselves  some 
fine  fun  among  their  gaily  dressed  compan- 
ions, in  their  sticky,  inflammable  dresses. 

The  danger  of  being  daubed  with  pitch 
and  tow,  and  romping  in  a room  lighted  with 
flaring  torches,  never  occurred  to  the  gay 
masquers.  Orders  had  been  given  that  the 
flambeaux-bearers  should  stand  close  to  the 
wall ; but  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  not 
knowing  this,  and  never  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences that  might  follow,  took  one  of 
these  from  the  bearer,  and  holding  it  close  to 
one  of  the  savages,  to  find  out  who  he  was, 
set  fire  to  the  flax. 

Five  of  them  were  instantly  in  flames. 
The  sixth,  who  was  the  king,  stood  a little 
apart,  talking  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and 
she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  envelop 
him  in  her  mantle,  and  so  saved  his  life.  Of 
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the  others,  four  were  burnt  to  death  in  the 
ball  room ; but  one  remembered  that  he  had 
seen  a large  tub  of  water  in  the  buttery, 
placed  there  to  rinse  the  drinking-cups,  and 
he  ran  thither  and  plunged  in,  and  so  saved 
his  life. 

The  noise  and  confusion  in  the  palace  that 
followed  upon  this  terrible  accident  was  ex- 
treme, and  a report  went  abroad  that  the 
king  himself  was  dead.  Meanwhile  he  was 
carried  to  bed,  but  could  get  no  sleep  until 
morning  dawned,  and  by  that  time  the  excit- 
able mob  well-nigh  filled  the  streets,  and 
would  not  believe  that  the  king  had  been 
saved,  unless  they  saw  him.  So  the  king, 
who  had  just  dropped  into  a doze,  had  to  be 
roused,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  pacify  his  excited  subjects. 

Better  would  it  have  been  had  he  perished 
— a thousand  times  better  for  France  would 
it  have  been  if  her  king  had  died  that 
night.  That  ball  inaugurated  one  of  the 
most  woeful  periods  in  French  history. 
Charles  VI.  had  never  been  mentally  strong, 
and  a few  months  before,  a shock  had  com- 
pletely overturned  his  reason  for  a time ; and 
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now  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  walking  about  the  streets  after- 
wards, brought  on  a return  of  his  delirium. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  nearly 
thirty  years  afterwards,  he  was  never  entirely 
restored  to  reason.  If  he  had  lucid  intervals, 
they  were  very  short,  and  only  made  him  feel 
more  the  misery  of  his  situation.  He  took 
a strong  dislike  to  the  queen,  he  failed  to 
recognise  his  children,  and  the  only  person 
who  had  any  influence  with  him  was  his 
gentle  and  amiable  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  Jealousy  and  superstition 
ascribed  this  to  sorcery,  and  the  lady  was 
banished  from  court.  This  increased  ten- 
fold the  growing  animosity  of  the  king’s 
brother  and  uncle,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy. 

No  regent  had  been  appointed  to  act  for 
the  king,  no  one  had  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  State,  and  so  both  dukes  struggled  for 
it,  and  France  might  at  this  time  be  compared 
to  a prostrate  lion  over  whose  body  the 
jackal  and  panther  were  fighting.  Some- 
times the  Burgundians  and  sometimes  the 
Armagnacs  were  in  the  ascendency,  but  they 
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were  alike  in  their  cruel  oppression  of  the 
people.  Hence  it  mattered  little  to  them 
whether  the  white  scarf  and  St,  George’s 
cross,  the  badge  of  the  Armagnacs,  imposed 
the  taxes,  or  whether  the  red  scarf  and  St. 
Andrew’s  cross  robbed  them  of  nearly  all 
they  possessed.  If  the  Burgundians  were 
in  power,  every  one  who  chanced  to  offend 
them,  or  failed  to  wear  their  badge,  was 
plundered,  persecuted,  and  murdered  without 
remorse,  until  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  down 
with  the  blood  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  the 
prisons  were  full  to  overflowing. 

Thus  driven  to  desperation,  the  Orleanist 
party  at  last  determined  to  invite  the  King  of 
England  to  seize  all  his  former  possessions 
in  France;  and  although  this  was  never 
carried  out,  one  can  well  imagine  that  the 
news  of  it  reached  the  English  court,  and 
had  some  share  in  moving  Henry  V.  to  the 
invasion  of  France  a year  or  two  after- 
wards. 

He  laid  siege  to  Harfleur  first,  which  was 
soon  obliged  to  surrender,  as  it  received  no 
help  from  the  Government.  The  English 
then  marched  along  the  coast,  almost  to 
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Calais,  without  meeting  any  opposition.  But 
at  Agincourt  the  French  army  came  up  ; and 
although  the  English  were  wasted  by  death 
and  disease,  the  French  suffered  a most  dis- 
astrous defeat.  When  the  battle  was  over, 
Henry  found  himself  too  weak  to  improve 
his  victory  ; he  therefore  led  his  tired  soldiers 
to  Calais,  and  embarked  for  England,  with  a 
great  number  of  noble  prisoners. 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  the  face 
of  a common  foe,  the  two  French  parties 
would  have  united ; but  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  it  proved  a fresh  source  of 
contention  as  to  who  should  obtain  the 
vacant  office  of  Constable  of  France.  The 
Count  of  Armagnac  obtained  it,  and  with  it 
the  control  of  Paris  and  the  king’s  three 
sons. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  two 
eldest  of  these  died,  and  the  younger,  Charles, 
though  only  about  sixteen  when  he  became 
Dauphin,  took  an  active  part  in  affairs,  and 
joined  the  Armagnac  party.  Meanwhile 
Henry  of  England  had  landed  in  France 
again,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rouen 
and  the  whole  of  Normandy  before  the  con- 
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tending  parties  seemed  aware  of  his  presence. 
They  now  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  use 
force  against  him ; they  therefore  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  done  by  treaty. 

The  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  a friendly  meeting  near  Melun,  at  last 
agreed  to  forget  their  mutual  jealousy,  and 
use  their  utmost  efforts  conjointly  to  expel 
the  foreigner  from  France.  A second  inter- 
view was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau  ; and  as  a proof  how  much  these 
royal  cousins  trusted  each  other,  a barrier  of 
wood-work  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  and  this  wooden  railing  kept  the  two 
princes  and  their  attendants  apart. 

Twelve  years  before,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
had  murdered  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  an 
attached  servant,  now  in  the  Dauphin’s  em- 
ploy, had  sworn  to  revenge  his  master’s  death. 
Whether  the  Dauphin  knew  of  this  or  not,  he 
brought  the  man  with  him ; and  when  the 
duke  doffed  his  plumed  cap,  and  knelt  to 
kiss  the  Dauphin’s  hand,  this  old  servant 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a hatchet,  then 
leaped  over  the  barrier,  and  killed  him  with 
his  sword. 
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This  revengeful  murder  brought  fresh 
misery  to  France,  for  the  young  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of 
his  father,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
English,  and  the  wicked  queen,  out  of  hatred 
to  her  son  and  the  Armagnac  party,  did  the 
same.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  Henry  of 
England  should  marry  the  young  Princess 
Catherine,  and  should  at  once  be  invested 
with  the  regency  and  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  further,  that  he  should  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown  of  France  at  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  These  terms  being 
finally  settled,  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
the  Princess  Catherine  took  place  at  Troyes, 
in  June,  1420. 

Such  was  the  misery  and  horror  that  the 
country  had  endured  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  that  this  marriage  and  treaty  of  Troyes 
was  hailed  with  universal  satisfaction,  and 
few  regarded  it  in  its  true  light,  as  the  most 
deplorable  act  of  national  humiliation  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  their  history. 

The  Dauphin  Charles  and  his  party  now 
retired  to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire, 
utterly  vanquished  for  the  time  by  the  all- 
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victorious  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  hated 
English. 

Henry  of  England  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
new  honour ; he  died  two  years  after  his 
marriage,  at  Vincennes,  leaving  a baby  heir 
only  nine  months  old.  Two  months  after- 
wards, the  poor  crazy  King  of  France  died, 
and  the  little  year-old  baby  was  proclaimed 
King  of  France  and  England  with  regal 
pomp  at  Paris  as  Henry  VI.  At  the  same 
time  the  Dauphin  claimed  the  crown  of 
France  as  the  rightful  heir,  at  the  modest 
little  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Melun,  and  he 
was  known  henceforth  as  Charles  VII.  of 
F ranee. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  now  assumed  the 
government  of  France  in  the  name  of  his 
infant  nephew,  and  of  course  supported  by 
the  powerful  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while 
Charles  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at 
Poitiers  and  fixed  his  government  at  Bourges. 
Indolent  though  he  was,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  yield  his  kingdom  without  a struggle,  and 
so  another  civil  war  began.  It  went  on  in 
a desultory  fashion  for  the  next  six  years, 
bringing  infinite  misery  to  the  French  peo- 
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pie,  and  bringing  to  the  contending  parties 
very  little  gain. 

From  king  to  peasant,  everybody  was  in 
a state  of  despairing  misery.  The  open  land 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Somme,  instead  of 
being  cultivated,  was  a desert  of  woods  and 
thickets ; while  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  were  forced  to  become  beggars  or 
brigands.  Highways  ceased,  churches  were 
polluted  and  sacked,  castles  burnt  to  a heap 
of  blackened  ruins,  commerce  was  at  a stand- 
still, for  the  towns  were  distracted  and  half 
in  ruins,  while  the  villages  were  destroyed 
and  agriculture  was  almost  unknown.  Even 
in  Paris  wolves  fought  over  the  bodies  in 
the  burial  grounds. 

No  wonder  was  it,  therefore,  that  the 
people,  half  crazed  with  misery,  should  be 
ready  to  listen  and  give  credence  to  the 
wildest  stories  of  portents  and  prodigies  and 
superstitious  miracles.  There  was  no  outlet 
for  their  energies  but  in  wild  imaginings,  and 
they  knelt  before  the  defaced  images  of  the 
saints  in  their  half-ruined  churches,  and  im- 
plored that  Saint  Louis,  or  some  one  amongst 
the  host  of  heaven,  would  send  them  a de- 
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liverer,  with  a yearning  and  desperation  born 
of  despair  concerning  all  reasonable  hope  of 
help. 

Among  those  who  often  went  thus  to  pray 
for  her  oppressed  country  and  rightful  king 
was  a peasant  girl,  now  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  Jeanne  Dare.  The  little  village 
of  Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  suffered  like  the  rest  in  the 
general  misery,  and  yet  it  must  have  been 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  worst  woes  of 
the  time,  for  the  peasant-farmer  Dare  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  keep  his  cattle,  and 
Jeanne,  a healthy,  rosy  girl,  spent  a good  deal 
of  time  in  the  fields,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  musing  and  dreaming  as 
she  kept  the  beasts  from  straying. 

Here  she  often  saw  gaunt,  half-starved 
beggars,  who  told  her  tales  of  the  usurping 
English,  who  held  half  fair  France  in  their 
cruel  grip ; and  after  sharing  with  them  her 
little  store  of  dry  rye  bread,  she  turned  to 
pray  to  her  favourite  saint,  Catherine,  whose 
image  stood  in  the  village  church,  where  she 
never  failed  to  kneel  every  morning  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  look  after  her  cattle. 
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As  true  and  devout  a saint  as  Saint  Louis 
himself  was  this  peasant  girl  of  Domremy. 
Pure-minded,  single-hearted,  simple,  and  un- 
selfish was  sweet  Jeanne  Dare,  with  a 
passion  of  loyalty  and  love  for  her  king  and 
country  that  none  but  great  souls  know. 

What  wonder  was  it  that,  brooding  and 
dreaming  over  her  country’s  woes  all  day 
long  in  the  lonely  fields,  and  hearing  at  last 
that  there  was  a tradition  now  being  talked 
of,  derived  from  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  to 
the  effect  that  France  should  be  saved  by  a 
virgin  from  the  borders  of  Lorraine — what 
more  natural  to  an  enthusiastic  soul,  utterly 
self-forgetful,  than  to  imagine  herself  the 
destined  instrument  of  Heaven  for  her  coun- 
try’s deliverance  ? 

With  this  belief  at  length  firmly  rooted  in 
her  mind,  and  her  whole  soul’s  energies  bent 
in  one  long  passionate  prayer  to  God  and 
His  saints  for  help,  was  it  wonderful  that,  in 
this  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  spiritual 
exaltation,  she  should  see  ‘ visions  ’ and  hear 
‘ voices  ’ which  to  everyday  mortals,  wrapped 
up  in  their  own  small  affairs,  seem  quite 
absurd  ? 
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Very  real  were  they  to  Jeanne — more  real 
than  the  small  concerns  of  her  father’s  farm, 
where  she  did  her  mother’s  bidding  dutifully 
enough,  and  took  her  share  of  the  work  that 
was  going  on  with  the  rest  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  living  the  outward  life  of  a simple 
peasant  maiden,  going  to  the  village  church 
on  Sundays  in  her  best  gown  of  thick  red 
stuff  like  that  of  her  companions — a little 
more  grave  perhaps,  a little  less  disposed  to 
join  in  any  boisterous  fun,  but  with  a depth 
of  happiness  shining  in  her  clear  dark  eyes. 

I think  Jeanne  must  have  been  very  happy 
at  this  period  of  her  life,  with  a sweet,  sacred 
happiness  that  nothing  could  ruffle  or  disturb. 
Her  secret  was  her  own  as  yet,  and  she  was 
waiting  for  the  call  to  go  forth  and  deliver 
her  beloved  country  and  crown  her  rightful 
king. 

What  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land 
was  to  Saint  Louis,  the  crowning  of  Charles 
VII.  at  Rheims  was  to  Jeanne  Dare,  and  she 
waited  as  calmly  and  as  fearlessly  and  con- 
fidently for  the  call  to  come  to  her  as  Louis 
laboured  patiently  to  prepare  for  his  great 
crusade.  Her  beloved  France  was  to  her 
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‘ the  realm  of  J esus,’  the  earthly  rightful 
monarch,  Charles,  the  divinely  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  King  of  kings ; while  the 
English  and  their  allies  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  evil  which  she  was  destined  to  fight 
and  conquer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. CONFLICT  AND  DEATH. 

HE  Regent  of  France,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  governing  in  the  name  of 
his  little  seven-year-old  nephew,  Henry 
VI.,  after  carrying  on  a long,  fruitless 
war  with  the  French  king  and  his  party 
beyond  the  Loire,  at  length  decided  to  use 
more  energetic  measures.  To  crush  out  the 
rebellion,  as  he  chose  to  consider  it,  in 
October,  1428,  the  English  army,  under  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  laid  siege  to  Orleans. 

This  city  was  the  key  to  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Loire,  and  both  parties  were 
aware  of  its  importance.  If  the  English 
succeeded  in  taking  Orleans,  the  cause  of 
Charles  was  well-nigh  hopeless.  The  brave 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men  did  all  they 
could  to  put  the  city  into  a state  of  defence, 
for  it  was  fully  understood  that  the  final 
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fate  of  Charles  and  his  kingdom  was  to  be 
decided  under  the  walls  of  Orleans. 

The  English  general  surrounded  the  town 
by  a number  of  towers,  and  put  a good 
garrison  in  each  ; but  military  tactics  were 
very  imperfect  in  those  days,  and  there  were 
so  many  unguarded  places  between  the 
towers,  that  the  Count  of  Dunois,  who  com- 
manded Charles’  troops,  found  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  succour  to  the  town  at  first. 

Soon  after  the  siege  began,  the  English 
general,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  killed  ; 
but  his  place  was  soon  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  siege  went  on.  A belt  of 
ruin  had  been  made  round  the  city — farm- 
houses burned,  and  vineyards  uprooted — all 
that  had  escaped  the  long  civil  war  was 
destroyed  now,  and  so  provisions  for  be- 
siegers and  besieged  had  to  be  brought  from 
a distance.  The  besieged  were  worse  off  in 
this  particular  than  their  enemies,  and  had 
to  get  their  supplies  at  greater  risk.  At  last 
the  English  had  so  closely  invested  the  city 
that  famine  was  feared  more  than  the  swords 
of  the  English. 

Things  were  at  this  pass  in  February, 
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1429,  when  it  somehow  came  to  be  known 
in  the  city  that  a large  convoy  of  provisions, 
mostly  salted  herrings  for  Lent,  was  on  its 
way  to  the  English  camp.  So  reduced  was 
the  garrison  of  Orleans  by  this  time,  that  its 
commander,  Dunois,  formed  the  desperate 
plan  of  going  out  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  convoy,  A hundred  cartloads  of  food, 
even  if  it  did  consist  mainly  of  salt  herrings, 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  Orleans,  for 
their  last  hope  had  almost  failed  them. 
There  had  already  been  some  talk  of  sur- 
rendering to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when 
the  news  of  this  convoy  came ; and  the 
besieged  clutched  at  the  hope  it  offered  like 
drowning  men  at  a straw. 

But,  alas  ! their  veryea  gerness  betrayed 
them  into  disaster.  Six  thousand  brave 
F renchmen,  led  by  Dunois,  advanced  to  meet 
the  tempting  prize ; but  the  attack  was  so 
hasty,  and  managed  with  so  little  judgment, 
that  they  were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of 
many  killed  and  wounded. 

News  of  the  ‘ Battle  of  the  Herrings,’  as 
it  was  called,  and  the  desperate  straits  to 
which  the  garrison  of  Orleans  was  reduced. 
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was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  proved  the 
trumpet  call  to  the  peasant  girl  at  Domremy. 
Orleans  must  be  saved,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose  now.  Jeanne  had  asked  her 
uncle  to  go  to  the  great  man  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  lord  of  Baudricourt,  to  beg  him 
to  help  her  get  to  the  king  at  Chinon,  before 
this. 

If  the  count  had  heard  of  the  prophecy 
that  France  was  to  be  lost  by  a wicked 
woman — as  indeed  it  was,  through  Isabel, 
the  queen — and  saved  by  a pure  maiden,  he 
could  not  believe  that  a poor  peasant  girl, 
from  an  insignificant  place  like  Domremy, 
was  likely  to  do  it.  So  he  told  her  kindly 
uncle  that  she  ought  to  be  slapped,  and 
dismissed  him. 

But  now  Jeanne  went  herself,  and  her 
simple,  straightforward  earnestness,  and  the 
strange  tale  she  told  of  her  ecstatic  ‘ visions  ’ 
and  ‘voices,’  made  the  governor  of  Vaucou- 
leurs,  the  lord  of  Baudricourt,  decide  to 
send  a messenger  to  the  king,  and  ask  what 
he  would  have  done. 

Meanwhile,  one  had  offered  to  lend  Jeanne 
a horse,  and  another  little  man  had  given  her 
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a suit  of  his  clothes,  and  all  Vaucouleurs 
heard  that  the  Maid  for  whom  they  had  been 
waiting  had  appeared  at  last.  The  people, 
worn  out  with  the  miserable  state  of  things, 
and  earnestly  longing  for  the  triumph  of  the 
national  party,  as  represented  by  Charles, 
were  ready  to  seize  upon  any  wild  scheme 
that  offered  a hope  of  succour  to  the  besieged 
in  Orleans.  So  all  eyes  and  all  hopes  were 
fixed  upon  Jeanne,  the  Maid.  When  the 
governor’s  messenger  returned,  bringing  word 
from  the  king  that  she  was  to  be  sent  with 
all  speed  to  the  court  at  Chinon,  the  people 
followed  her  with  their  prayers,  and  upborne 
by  a nation’s  hope  and  supplications,  Jeanne 
reached  Chinon  early  in  March.  There 
she  heard  that  a messenger  had  arrived  from 
the  besieged^  advising  the  king  to  retreat, 
and  he  was  considering  which  country  would 
afford  him  the  best  asylum,  Spain  or  Scotland. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  after  her 
arrival  that  she  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  Charles,  and,  by  way  of  testing  her,  the 
king  placed  himself  among  a crowd  of  nobles, 
dressed  exactly  as  they  were.  But  Jeanne, 
looking  round,  advanced  at  once  towards  him. 
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and  bending  the  knee,  addressed  him  as  her 
king,  and  with  simple  dignity  announced  her 
errand.  The  king  was  impressed  at  once, 
and  took  her  apart  for  some  private  conver- 
sation ; and  when  this  was  over  he  no  longer 
doubted ; but,  in  order  to  dispel  all  suspicion 
that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  others 
afterwards,  the  personal  character  of  J eanne, 
both  as  to  religious  and  moral  purity,  was 
subjected  to  strict  investigation,  and  pro- 
nounced on  all  points  unimpeachable. 

The  news  that  the  longed-for  Maid  had 
arisen  at  last  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
town,  and  was  rapidly  carried  to  other  parts 
of  the  oppressed  country.  All  hopes  and 
prayers  and  longings  were  centred  in  her 
now ; she  became  the  object  of  reverence, 
admiration,  and  confidence  to  the  king’s  party, 
and  of  dread  and  suspicion  to  the  English. 
Rumour  of  course  exaggerated  her  sudden 
appearance  into  a miracle  in  the  eyes  of  her 
friends,  while  foes  were  seized  with  an 
equally  unreasonable  fear  of  her  magic  spells ; 
for  witchcraft  and  sorcery  entered  largely 
into  the  popular  belief  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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It  was  speedily  decided  by  the  king  to 
send  her,  according  to  her  own  earnest  desire, 
to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  She  was  furnished 
with  a complete  suit  of  steel  armour,  mounted 
on  a white  war-horse,  and  girt  with  a sword 
brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de 
Fierbois,  A page  bore  her  banner,  a white 
field  fleur-de-lis,  blazoned  with  a figure  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  motto  ‘ Jesu  Maria.’ 

Thus  equipped,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1429,. 
the  Maid  advanced  from  Blois  towards 
Orleans,  attended  by  a little  company  of 
officers  and  friends.  Before  starting,  she 
despatched  a messenger  to  Paris,  calling 
upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  surrender  all 
his  fortresses,  and  quit  F' ranee  with  his  army. 
It  was  delivered  in  the  name  of  ‘ the  Maid 
sent  hither  by  the  King  of  heaven,’  and 
doubtless  formed  the  theme  of  many  a jest 
at  the  court  of  Paris,  where,  if  they  had 
heard  of  Jeanne,  they  chose  to  call  her  a mad 
woman. 

The  wealthy  and  noble  might  suspect 
and  despise  her,  but  the  common  people  on 
both  sides — the  archers  and  bowmen  of  the 
English  host,  and  the  brave  defenders  and 
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half-starved  citizens  of  Orleans — regarded 
her  with  widely  different  feelings.  The  fear 
of  the  Maid  had  disheartened  the  English 
before  she  came  near  the  city.  At  her 
presence  wind  and  water  seemed  to  help 
the  besieged,  for  on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
of  April  she  crossed  the  Loire  with  her 
little  company  and  some  provisions  she  had 
brought  from  Blois,and  the  people  went  almost 
wild  with  rejoicing  as,  like  a ray  of  sunlight, 
she  entered  the  doomed  city  without  oppo- 
sition from  the  enemy.  A few  days  longer, 
and  the  helpless  women  and  children,  and 
old  men,  too  feeble  to  man  the  walls  and 
citadel,  but  not  too  feeble  to  eat  the  small 
store  of  bread  left,  would  have  been  driven 
forth  to  perish  between  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged, according  to  the  cruel  custom  of  war 
in  those  days.  The  coming  of  the  Maid 
had  saved  them  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  citizens  of  Rouen  a few  years  before, 
and  little  wonder  was  it  that  they  pressed 
forward  with  rapture  to  touch  the  trappings 
of  her  white  horse,  and  thank  God  that  their 
deliverer  had  come. 

Modest  and  quiet,  as  in  her  own  fields 
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at  Domremy,  the  Maid  sought  a church  first, 
where  she  could  thank  God  for  bringing  her 
here  in  safety,  and  sought  His  guidance  as 
to  what  she  should  do  next.  For  this  was 
the  secret  of  her  power — that  she  believed 
in  God  utterly  ; she  calculated  no  chances, 
had  no  doubts,  but  firmly  believing  that 
she  was  sent  on  a Divine  mission,  that  it 
was  not  her  work,  but  God’s,  she  was  to  per- 
form, she  moved  on  serenely  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  next  morning  she  sent  a message 
to  the  English  commander  to  surrender  to 
her  king,  which  of  course  was  refused  with 
scorn.  But  a sortie  made  soon  afterwards 
against  one  of  the  newly  erected  towers  was 
so  successful  that  its  English  defenders  were 
slain  to  a man,  and  the  place  demolished. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  8th  of  May,  Jeanne 
headed  a concentrated  attack  on  the  fort 
of  the  Tournelles,  the  strongest  point  of  the 
English  position.  Here,  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  the  heroine  received  a severe 
wound  in  the  bosom,  and  cried  out  with  the 
pain,  as  any  other  girl  of  seventeen  would 
have  done.  But  only  for  a moment  were 
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the  tears  allowed  to  run  down  her  cheeks, 
then  bravely  conquering  the  fear  and  the  pain, 
she  drew  out  the  dart  that  still  quivered  in 
the  wound,  and  then  went  aside,  the  tears 
still  in  her  eyes,  to  have  it  dressed. 

That  was  a critical  moment  in  the  history 
of  France — aye,  and  of  England  too  ; for  the 
soldiers  who  had  seen  her  fall  took  heart, 
and  were  driving  back  the  French  towards 
the  beleaguered  city.  Jeanne  saw  it,  and 
forgetful  of  her  pain  and  weakness,  and  the 
tears  still  wet  on  her  cheek,  seized  her  white 
banner,  and  hurried  to  the  front  again. 

The  sight  of  the  Maid,  whom  they  thought 
they  had  killed,  struck  panic  into  the  English 
host ; while  her  own  troops,  borne  along  by 
a superhuman  impulse  when  they  saw  their 
glorious  warrior-maiden  at  their  head,  once 
more  carried  all  before  them.  After  a brief 
struggle,  the  English  leader,  Gladsdale,  was 
precipitated  by  a cannon  shot  into  the  Loire, 
and  the  fortress  was  won. 

The  fall  of  the  Tournelles  so  discomfited 
the  English  that  the  very  next  day  they 
broke  up  their  camp  and  retreated,  leaving 
behind  them  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
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The  victorious  Maid  of  Orleans  now  urged 
the  king  to  march  without  delay  upon 
Rheims.  ‘ I shall  not  last  more  than  a year,’ 
she  said ; ‘ I must  employ  the  time  well.’ 
After  some  hesitation,  her  counsel  was 
adopted.  On  the  loth  of  June,  the  French 
stormed  Jargeau,  where  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  tide  of  victory 
had  turned  in  behalf  of  Charles  and  his 
army,  and  it  passed  on,  taking  town  after 
town.  They  met  with  a check  at  Troyes, 
where  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  gar- 
rison refused  to  surrender.  But  the  energy 
of  Jeanne  overcame  all  obstacles;  she  led 
the  troops  undauntedly  to  the  assault,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  Maid  the  men  in  the 
citadel  threw  down  their  arms,  and  opened 
the  gates  to  her  victorious  train. 

On  the  1 6th  of  July,  Charles  VII.  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  for 
only  here  could  a French  coronation  take 
place,  according  to  ancient  usage.  The 
Maid  stood  beside  the  altar,  with  her  lily 
standard  in  her  hand,  far  more  regal  in  her 
simple  dignity  of  purity  and  truth  than  the 
easy-going,  indolent  king,  who  let  others 
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fight  his  battles,  but  gave  himself  very  little 
concern  as  to  how  they  fared  while  doing  it. 

But  to  Jeanne  he  was  the  earthly  repre- 
sentative of  the  King  of  kings,  and,  as  such, 
worthy  of  her  utmost  devotion  ; and  no 
flouting  from  his  courtiers,  no  jealousy  and 
ill-will  from  his  counsellors,  or  supreme  in- 
difference on  his  own  part,  could  make  the 
zealous  Maid  relax  her  efforts  to  save  him 
and  ‘fair  France’  from  falling  again  under 
the  domination  of  the  English, 

They  were  still  at  Paris,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  trying  to  patch  up  a peace  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  while  Charles  and  his  counsellors 
were  trying  to  win  over  the  powerful  duke 
to  their  side.  They  were  bitterly  jealous  of 
Jeanne,  and  the  love  evinced  for  her  by  the 
common  people  everywhere ; and  though 
they  might  be  almost  sure  of  winning  Paris 
if  she  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  to 
meet  the  English,  as  she  proposed,  still  they 
would  almost  rather  lose  it  than  have  it  said 
the  Maid  was  everywhere  victorious. 

At  last,  after  delaying  and  temporizing, 
she  did  succeed  in  bringing  the  royal  army 
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face  to  face  with  Bedford  and  his  English 
host.  But  they  retired  when  they  saw  the 
white  charger  and  the  girl-warrior^  who 
never  carried  any  weapon  but  a lily-bordered 
banner,  with  the  image  of  the  Saviour  pic- 
tured on  it. 

Losing  all  patience  at  last,  and  fearing 
that  the  enemy  would  yet  escape  from  her 
to  stir  up  fresh  trouble  in  some  other  part 
of  France,  Jeanne  led  the  army  on  after  the 
regent  to  Paris,  and  took  St.  Denis  un- 
opposed. But  this  so  angered  the  king’s 
favourites  that,  instead  of  following  up  this 
advantage,  they  thwarted  all  her  efforts,  and 
that  so  effectually,  that  in  an  attack  made 
on  the  Porte  St.  Honore,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French  were  repulsed.  They 
were  within  reach  of  the  prize,  but  Charles 
was  tired  of  the  campaign.  He  hated  to  be 
stirred  up  and  pushed  on,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  back  to  the  easy-going  life  of  the 
court,  where  he  could  hunt  and  flirt,  and 
not  be  reminded  of  his  own  poor  life  con- 
tinually, as  he  was  here,  by  the  holy  earnest- 
ness of  the  Maid. 

So  back  they  marched  beyond  the  Loire, 
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where  they  could  live  safely  protected  by 
the  fortress  of  Orleans;  and  Jeanne,  looking 
altogether  another  Maid  from  what  she  did 
when  she  led  her  soldiers  to  victory,  followed 
the  king,  as  he  desired. 

Another  page  had  opened  before  her 
prophetic  eyes  now.  Orleans  had  been 
saved,  and  her  king  crowned  ; she  had  not 
looked  beyond  that  before,  but  now  a dark 
path  stretched  before  her,  and  her  mind  was 
full  of  forebodings  of  evil,  and  her  heart  was 
very  sad.  She  must  have  longed  now  for 
the  peaceful  rest  of  her  own  village  home, 
and  the  quiet  fields  where  she  fed  her  cows ; 
but  duty  commanded  that  she  should  follow 
her  king  to  his  court  in  Touraine,  and 
Jeanne  ever  followed  the  call  of  duty. 

It  must  have  been  a sad  winter  to  the 
Maid,  idling  her  time  away  in  the  country  of 
the  Loire,  while  the  English  were  desolating 
all  the  provinces  of  France  she  had  won 
since  the  siege  of  Orleans.  But  nothing 
could  rouse  the  king  from  his  indolence,  and 
the  blind,  infatuated  folly  of  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  his  favourite.  La  Tremouille,  and 
other  court  flatterers.  To  quiet  Jeanne,  and 
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make  her  content  among  the  nobles  of  the 
court,  the  king  granted  patents  of  nobility 
to  her  and  her  family  for  ever — as  though 
any  earthly  title  could  make  the  Maid  more 
noble  and  worthy,  when  she  was  the  only 
royal  soul  in  that  ignoble  court. 

At  last,  leaving  the  king  at  the  castle  of 
Sully,  in  the  spring  of  1430,  the  Maid  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  army  once  more, 
and  took  possession  of  Compiegne,  where 
she  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  she  headed  a sortie ; 
but  the  Burgundians  met  her  in  overpower- 
ing numbers,  and  drove  her  back  under  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Most  of  her  followers 
had  re-entered,  the  Maid,  as  usual,  placing 
herself  in  the  most  exposed  position.  She 
was  behind  the  rest,  when  the  city  gates 
were  suddenly  closed,  and  the  drawbridge 
raised.  Whether  this  was  through  a mis- 
take, or  the  act  of  traitors,  was  never  clearly 
known.  Jeanne  defended  herself  desperately, 
until  all  her  little  company  were  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  when  she  surrendered  to  a 
knight  in  the  service  of  John  of  Luxemburg, 
and  was  carried  off  prisoner  to  the  Burgun- 
dian camp  at  Margni,  k 
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A more  shameful  story  than  the  rest  of 
Jeanne’s  life  discloses  cannot  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  history.  All  that  spite  and  hatred 
could  do  against  this  innocent  girl  was  perpe- 
trated by  those  whose  lives  she  shamed  by 
her  whole-souled  patriotism,  her  pure  and 
simple  piety,  and  her  utter  indifference  to  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  a selfish  court. 

John  of  Luxemburg  kept  Jeanne  some 
time,  in  the  hope  that  her  king,  Charles, 
whom  she  had  led  to  his  coronation,  would 
bestir  himself  sufficiently  to  ransom  her  ; but 
no  word  came  from  the  king  concerning 
Jeanne.  He  at  last  sold  her  to  her  bitterest 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  she  had 
told  to  go  home  with  his  soldiers  to  England, 
and  till  the  fields  there,  instead  of  ravaging 
those  of  France. 

All  through  that  summer  she  lingered  in 
prison,  and  in  November  was  delivered  to 
the  duke’s  officers  at  Crotoy,  and  being  con- 
veyed to  Rouen  was  heavily  chained  and 
put  into  an  iron  cage  in  the  castle  of  that 
town.  The  Inquisition  had  claimed  her,  as 
suspected  of  heresy,  sorcery,  and  other  crimes, 
and  she  was  consigned  to  the  hands  of  one 
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of  the  most  unscrupulous  partisans  of  the 
English,  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais. 

In  order  to  obtain  materials  to  use  against 
her  at  her  trial,  revelations  were  drawn  from 
her  by  a priest,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
that  she  had  left  home  without  her  parents’ 
leave,  and  taken  down  by  notaries,  concealed 
in  the  adjoining  chamber.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1431,  the  trial  commenced  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  of  Rouen,  and  for  sixteen 
days  did  this  infamous  tribunal  exhaust  every 
artifice  to  entrap  poor  Jeanne.  But  she  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  cunningly  devised  ques- 
tions ; she  maintained  immovably  the  Divine 
origin  of  her  ‘ visions  ’ and  ‘ voices,’  and  made 
no  single  admission  that  could  justify  a con- 
viction for  sorcery  or  witchcraft. 

She  was  sent  back  to  prison,  and  the  case 
submitted  to  the  University  of  Paris.  It 
was  all  a mockery  of  a trial  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  they  wanted  to  convince  the 
people  of  France  that  their  maiden  deliverer 
was  an  emissary  from  the  evil  one — to  black- 
en her  name  and  her  memory  for  ever.  So 
on  the  i8th  of  April,  Jeanne’s  ‘visions’  and 
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‘ voices  ’ were  declared  to  have  come  from 
Satan.  She  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy 
and  imposture,  and  of  course  every  charge 
that  had  been  brought  against  her.  She  was 
persuaded  to  admit  this  afterwards,  under 
the  threat  of  being  instantly  burned ; but  her 
enemies  never  intended  to  let  her  escape. 
Part  of  her  sentence  was  that  she  was  to  lay 
aside  man’s  attire — the  most  fitting  garments 
for  the  work  she  had  to  do,  and  to  her  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  that  this  work  had 
been  given  her  by  God,  so  that  women’s 
clothes  came  to  mean  that  her  mission  was 
from  the  evil  one.  But  while  condemninsf 
her  to  these,  a suit  of  men’s  garments  was 
placed  in  her  cell,  and,  as  was  hoped,  Jeanne 
soon  put  them  on,  declaring  to  her  gaolers 
once  more  that  her  ‘ visions  ’ and  ‘ voices  ’ 
were  from  God  and  His  saints.  It  was  what 
her  enemies  had  been  waiting  for.  She  was 
handed  over  as  a relapsed  penitent  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1431, 
she  was  brought  out  to  the  market-place  at 
Rouen  and  burnt  to  death. 

Never  was  a truer  martyr  than  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  Amid  the  gloom  of  that  dark 
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fifteenth  century  the  heroine  of  France  stands 
out  a figure  of  amazing  beauty  ; she  towers 
above  her  nation  and  her  age,  a woman  for 
all  good  men  and  women  to  reverence  while 
the  world  shall  last. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STAINLESS  KNIGHT. — EARLY  LIFE. 

HERE  was  a dull  little  castle  near 
Grenoble,  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny, 
standing  among  its  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields, where  a family  named  Bayard  had 
lived  for  generations.  The  low  doors  and 
narrow  windows  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  must  have  made  it  dim  and  dark  in  the 
brightest  weather.  Yet  a happy  family  lived 
beneath  the  quaint,  steep  roof  of  Bayard 
Castle,  and  the  mother’s  room,  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  forming  the  outside  staircase,  was 
a haven  of  refuge,  and  the  sweetest,  most 
sacred  spot  in  all  the  world  to  the  four  boys 
who  lived  here. 

Their  uncle  was  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
but  their  own  mother  was  more  sacred  than 
any  bishop,  and  her  little  tower-room,  where 
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she  taught  them  to  pray,  was  more  to  them 
than  any  church  or  cathedral. 

Sorrow  had  come  to  this  home  a short 
time  before  our  story  begins.  The  brave 
father,  who  had  fought  in  so  many  battles  for 
the  King  of  France,  had  died.  Just  before 
his  death,  he  called  his  boys  to  his  bedside, 
and  asked  them  each  what  they  would  like 
to  be.  The  eldest  said  he  should  like  to 
stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  his  mother 
and  father.  Perhaps  he  knew  that,  being 
the  eldest,  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  the  old  castle  and  retainers  ; and  it 
certainly  must  have  been  a comfort  to  his 
mother  to  know  that  one  of  her  boys  wished 
to  stay  with  her  when  the  rest  went  away. 
The  next  boy,  Pierre,  said  he  would  like  to 
be  a knight,  and  fight  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  as  his  grandfather  had  fought  the 
English  at  Agincourt.  Of  the  others,  one 
wanted  to  be  a bishop,  like  his  uncle,  and  the 
other  an  abbot. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  of  their  father,  the 
bishop  came  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  the  widow  and  her  boys,  and  then  hear- 
ing of  Pierre’s  wish,  he  offered  to  take  him 
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back  to  Grenoble  with  him,  for  he  could  get 
him  a place  as  a page  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Of  course  such  a good  offer  could  not  be  re- 
fused ; and  though  the  mother’s  voice  trembled 
as  she  gave  the  orders,  the  village  tailor  was 
sent  for,  and  her  stores  turned  out,  to  make 
Pierre  the  new  clothes  necessary  for  him  to 
go  out  in  the  world. 

Such  a bustle  as  there  was  in  the  castle  ! 
No  one  thought  of  going  to  bed  that  night, 
for  there  was  velvet  and  satin  and  cloth  for 
the  tailor  to  make  up  into  doublets,  and 
mantles  and  hose,  while  the  maids  sewed  at 
the  linen  garments,  and  somebody  else  at  the 
leather  jerkins.  Pages  were  for  use  as  well 
as  ornament,  in  those  days,  and  Pierre  would 
have  to  work  in  his  new  place. 

But  when  everything  was  ready  the  next 
day,  and  the  mother  saw  the  lively  little  roan 
that  the  bishop  had  bought  for  Pierre,  and 
how  delighted  the  boy  was  over  it  all,  her 
heart  quite  gave  way.  She  was  obliged  to 
run  up  to  her  tower  and  shed  a few  tears, 
and  ask  God’s  help  to  bear  this  fresh  sorrow. 
Then  she  was  called  down,  for  Pierre  had 
mounted  his  pony,  and  the  bishop  was  ready 
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to  start  on  the  sixteen-mile  ride  to  Grenoble. 
She  contrived  to  draw  her  boy  aside  for  a 
few  parting  words.  With  tears  in  her  eyes, 
she  charged  him  ‘ to  love  and  serve  God,  to 
be  courteous  to  his  peers,  and  merciful  to  the 
poor ; to  tell  the  truth,  to  be  sober,  and  free 
from  envy  and  flattery  or  tale-bearing ; to  be 
loyal,  loving,  and  liberal.’ 

Pierre  was  deeply  touched  by  his  mother’s 
earnest  love ; and  happy  as  he  was  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  great  world,  and  join- 
ing in  battles,  as  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  done,  he  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would 
remember  and  obey  his  mother’s  words.  For 
a minute  or  two  he  felt  awed  as  he  made  this 
vow,  not  only  in  obedience  to  his  mother’s 
wish,  but  also  to  be  a law  to  himself  ever- 
more ; but,  like  a happy  boy  of  fourteen,  he 
rode  away  with  his  uncle  on  his  sprightly 
little  horse,  chattering  of  the  things  that 
interested  him  and  of  the  brothers  he  had 
left  behind. 

At  parting,  his  mother  had  given  him  a 
little  purse,  with  six  crowns  in  gold,  and  one 
in  lesser  coin  for  himself,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  help  the  poor  who  came  in  his  way. 
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She  also  gave  him  two  crowns  for  the  ser- 
vant of  the  squire  under  whom  he  might  be 
placed. 

The  great  castle  of  Savoy  was  a very 
different  household  from  the  little  homestead 
he  had  left,  and  opened  up  an  altogether  new 
world  to  Pierre — a world  within  a world,  for 
he  was  assigned  to  a squire,  to  be  taught  the 
duties  appertaining  to  that  office,  so  that  by- 
and-by  he  might  become  a knight  in  out- 
ward seeming  as  well  as  inward  truth. 

A book  lately  published  on  chivalry  gives 
us  a detailed  account  of  the  duties  of  a squire, 
all  which  little  Pierre  had  to  learn,  under 
the  direction  of  the  squire  set  over  him,  from 
which  we  shall  see,  that  to  obey  his  mother’s 
loving  counsel  needed  constant  watchfulness 
and  prayerfulness. 

‘ The  squire  u:;ed  to  rise  early.  His  first 
duty  took  him  to  the  stables,  where  he  had 
to  spend  several  hours  every  day,  brush  and 
curry-comb  in  hand,  beginning  with  his 
master’s  horses,  ending  with  his  own.  He 
was  often  trusted  with  the  delicate  task  of 
training  the  young  colts,  and  he  delighted  in 
that  hard  and  perilous  occupation.  Then  he 
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watched  for  the  awakening  of  his  master  ; 
for  upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of  dressing 
the  knight.  Was  a visitor  expected,  was  a 
guest  received  in  the  castle  ? the  squires 
had  to  go  and  meet  him,  to  take  off  his 
armour,  look  after  his  horse,  conduct  the 
new-comer  to  his  room,  undress  him,  bid 
him  welcome. 

‘ But,  lo  ! a horn  has  sounded.  It  is  dinner 
time,  and  all  the  guests  arrive  to  wash  their 
hands  before  sitting  down.  Who  has  given 
the  water  ? who  has  laid  the  cloth  ? who 
stands  behind  each  guest,  baron  or  lad}^ 
silent,  attentive,  eager?  who  hands  the  bread? 
who  carves  ? The  squires,  still  the  squires, 
and  they  boast  of  being  as  clever  at  that 
business  as  the  best  servants. 

‘ If  their  lord  is  on  a journey,  they  watch 
over  his  coffers,  which  are  full  of  gold  and 
jewels.  If  he  goes  to  a tournament,  they 
rejoice  at  accompanying  him,  and  do  unto 
him  the  same  service  as  at  war,  proclaiming 
their  master’s  name,  taking  charge  of  the 
horses  he  had  won,  providing  him  with  fresh 
armour  when  he  needed  it.  On  a hunting 
expedition,  the  employment,  the  zeal,  the 
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joy  are  the  same.  The  knight  and  the  squire 
are  inseparable  from  each  other. 

‘ On  his  return  from  the  chase,  the  tour- 
nament, or  the  war,  it  is  still  the  squires  who 
receive  the  baron  at  the  castle  gate,  and 
bring  him  some  wine. 

‘ But  night  is  beginning  to  fall,  but  the 
day’s  work  of  our  squire  is  not  yet  over. 
They  must  undress  their  master,  whose  bed 
they  made  in  the  morning.  Is  all  finished 
now  ? No  ; they  have  to  walk  through  the 
stables,  and  go  their  rounds  all  over  the 
castle.’ 

Amid  all  these  multifarious  duties,  in  which 
the  pages  took  their  share  as  well  as  their 
masters  the  squires,  little  Pierre  Bayard 
must  have  found  ample  opportunity  to  carry 
into  practice  his  mother’s  loving  counsel,  if 
he  strove  to  resist  the  temptation  to  shirk 
little  duties,  to  be  patient  under  reproof,  not 
to  grasp  more  than  his  share  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  the  guests,  to  be  gentle  and 
obliging  to  his  fellow-pages,  as  well  as  to 
his  master  the  squire,  and  not  to  hector  and 
domineer  over  the  turnspits  and  scullions 
that  came  in  his  way. 
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Life  was  rather  hard  sometimes  for  the 
fatherless  boy  in  the  big,  strange  castle,  and 
he  often  thought  of  his  mother,  for  we  know 
that  he  never  forgot  her  parting  words  ; but, 
following  the  advice  of  the  wise  man  given 
in  the  Bible  concerning  wisdom,  he  wrote 
them  on  the  table  of  his  heart,  that  they 
might  bring  forth  fruit  in  his  life. 

After  two  years  of  obedience  and  dis- 
cipline as  a page,  he  was  made  an  esquire, 
and  thence,  in  addition  to  the  duties  already 
enumerated,  he  had  to  learn  all  those  ex- 
ploits that  best  fitted  him  for  successful 
warfare.  War  was  the  profession  of  knights 
in  this  rough  age,  but  chivalry  was  to  teach 
them  to  be  as  humane  and  merciful  as  they 
could,  even  to  their  enemies.  It  was  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
amid  the  horrors  and  wrongs  of  war.  Pierre 
learned  all  manner  of  feats  of  strength  and 
agility,  tilting,  and  riding,  as  well  as  the 
military  evolutions  in  the  rudiments  of  which 
he  had  been  instructed  when  a page.  Among 
his  new  duties  he  would  learn  to  spring  on 
his  horse  armed  at  all  points — no  small  feat 
to  accomplish,  when  we  consider  the  armour 
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of  that  day,  so  stiff,  heavy,  and  cumbrous. 
Running,  dancing,  throwing  somersaults  fully 
armed  except  his  helmet ; raising  himself 
between  two  partition  walls  to  any  height, 
by  placing  his  back  against  one  and  his 
hands  and  feet  against  the  other ; mounting 
a high  ladder  on  the  under  side  by  his  hands, 
not  touching  the  rounds  with  his  feet ; throw- 
ing the  javelin  and  pitching  the  bar,  were 
all  diligently  practised. 

As  a page,  Pierre  Bayard  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  industry  and  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  all  the  small  details  of  his  work.  As 
a squire,  he  soon  distanced  all  his  companions 
by  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  these  martial 
exercises,  bringing  himself  very  soon  under 
the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  himself, 
who  took  care  that  such  a promising  young 
man  should  be  engaged  in  those  duties  that 
brought  him  near  to  his  own  person. 

When  his  master  went  to  court,  Pierre 
Bayard  was  among  the  first  to  be  selected 
to  go  with  him  ; and  wishing  to  please  the 
king,  Charles  VIII.,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
so  valuable  as  the  services  of  such  a true 
and  faithful  squire  as  Bayard.  So  the  duke 
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gave  Pierre  to  the  king;  and  temptations 
undreamed  of  in  a country  castle  presented 
themselves  to  the  squire  in  his  new  life  at 
court. 

He  had  probably  tasted  some  ot  the  glory 
and  danger  of  the  battle-field  while  in  the 
service  of  the  duke,  for  it  was  here  that  the 
squire’s  office  was  most  important.  He  had 
to  take  charge  of  his  master’s  shield  and 
horse,  and  when  in  the  actual  fight,  to  be  at 
hand  to  help  him  in  any  and  every  way 
possible. 

Soon  after  taking  service  with  the  king, 
Pierre  probably  went  with  him  to  Brittany ; 
but  this  war  soon  ended  in  a marriage.  The 
Duke  of  Brittany  had  died,  leaving  all  his 
wide  province  to  a thirteen-year-old  girl — a 
poor  ruler  for  such  stormy  times.  She  had 
chosen  a husband  to  help  her  rule  her  people, 
and  married  him  by  proxy ; but  he  had  never 
been  to  see  his  little  wife  and  help  her  in 
her  wars.  So  it  was  easy  to  persuade  the 
little  lady  that  she  was  neglected,  and  there- 
fore had  better  take  the  King  of  France  for 
her  husband.  The  Pope  consented  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  with  the  husband  she  had 
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never  seen,  and  then  pretty  Anne  of  Brittany 
was  married  to  ignorant,  ugly,  awkward 
Charles  VIII.,  and  became  Queen  of  France 
— a greater  France  than  had  ever  existed 
before,  for  Brittany  now  became  for  the  first 
time  part  of  the  royal  kingdom. 

Pierre  Bayard  was  busy  enough  at  the 
wedding  and  coronation  that  followed  ; for 
jousts  and  tournaments,  where  martial  skill 
and  prowess  were  displayed,  were  the 
fashionable  amusements  of  the  day.  One 
so  bold  and  venturesome,  and  yet  known 
in  the  court  as  the  most  gentle,  courteous, 
and  truthful  squire,  would  naturally  attract 
much  attention,  especially  among  the  ladies. 
Amid  all  this,  it  was  not  easy  for  young 
Bayard  to  resist  the  flattery  and  adulation, 
or  to  carry  out  truly  and  faithfully  his 
mother’s  last  words. 

But  that  dear  mother  in  the  little  tower- 
room  had  taught  her  boy  to  look  beyond 
the  saints,  whom  all  invoked,  to  God  Him- 
self, and  so,  at  the  cry  often  used  at  the 
tournament,  ‘ St.  George,’  or  ‘ St.  Louis,’  or 
‘ St.  Michael,’  Bayard  would  join  in ; but 
his  heart  would  spring  up  to  God  Himself, 
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and  there  would  be  a momentary  prayer  that 
the  God  who  had  helped  these  saints  to 
conquer  the  powers  of  evil  would  also  help 
him — help  him  to  tread  down  and  overcome 
temptation,  even  as  he  overcame  his  foes  in 
the  lists. 

Many  who  became  squires  did  not  care 
to  go  beyond  this  rank,  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  solemn  vows  of  knighthood ; 
but  Pierre  Bayard  was  not  one  of  these. 
When  he  rode  away  from  the  old  home  in 
Dauphiny,  he  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
taken  the  vows  of  a true  knight,  and  as  a 
little  page-boy  had  lived  by  them,  looking 
up  to  God  for  help  in  every  difficulty.  So 
when  his  king  offered  him  this  honour,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  its  responsibilities.  He 
had  long  been  preparing  to  undertake  them, 
and  avow  to  the  whole  world  that  henceforth 
he  would  be  a Christian  soldier. 

The  ceremony  of  investiture  of  knight- 
hood, whenever  time  and  place  permitted, 
was  long  and  splendid.  Preparatory  to  enter- 
ing upon  his  new  dignity,  the  squire  was 
stripped  of  his  garments  and  took  a bath. 
On  leaving  this,  he  was  clad  in  a white  tunic. 
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the  symbol  of  purity  ; a red  robe,  emblema- 
tical of  the  blood  he  was  to  shed  in  the 
cause  of  truth ; and  a black  doublet,  in 
token  of  the  death  that  awaited  him  as  well 
as  all  mankind.  Thus  purified  and  clad,  he 
entered  the  church,  where  he  passed  a whole 
night  in  prayer,  sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times with  a friend  who  prayed  with  him, 
and  certain  other  knights  who  acted  as 
sponsors  in  this  ceremony. 

The  following  morning  the  first  act  of  the 
candidate  for  knighthood  was  confession, 
after  which  the  priest  administered  to  him 
the  sacrament.  The  novice  then  advanced 
to  the  altar,  and  kneeling  before  the  lord 
who  was  to  confer  the  order  of  knighthood 
upon  him,  received  the  accolade.  This  was 
three  strokes  upon  the  neck  with  the  flat 
part  of  a sword,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  addressed  thus  : ‘In  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  Michael,  I make  thee  a knight ; be 
faithful,  true,  and  fortunate.’ 

After  this,  bishops  and  priests,  and  often 
ladies,  helped  to  array  the  newly  made  knight 
in  the  garb  of  his  order,  putting  on  first  his 
gilt  spurs,  then  his  coat  of  mail,  his  breast- 
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plate  and  arm  pieces,  gauntlets,  and  last  of 
all  his  sword,  which  had  previously  been  laid 
upon  the  altar.  The  oath  of  chivalry  was 
then  administered  to  him,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  God,  to 
the  king,  and  to  the  ladies — which  every  true 
knight  like  Pierre  Bayard  understood  to 
mean  the  weak  and  defenceless,  and  all 
whom  he  could  help. 

After  this,  his  helmet  was  brought  to  him, 
and  a horse,  upon  which  he  sprang  without 
the  aid  of  stirrups,  and  caracoled  inside  the 
church,  brandishing  his  lance  and  sword. 
Then,  leaving  the  church,  he  went  through 
similar  evolutions  outside,  where  crowds 
were  waiting  to  see  the  new-made  knight, 
and  the  gorgeously  dressed  ladies,  knights, 
nobles,  and  clergy,  who  had  filled  the  church 
to  witness  the  investiture. 

Thus  did  Pierre  Bayard  enter  upon  his 
stainless  knighthood,  seeing  and  thinking 
less  of  the  outward  pomp  and  show  that 
accompanied  it  than  of  the  inward  meaning 
of  each  mystical  act.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  linked  in  his  mind  to  the  little  tower- 
room  at  home,  where  his  mother  taught  him 
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when  a boy,  and  where  she  was  praying  for 
him,  that  his  knightly  vows  might  ever  be 
kept  truly  and  faithfully,  and  he  become  a 
Christian  soldier. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STAINLESS  KNIGHT. KNIGHTHOOD. 

fAYARD  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of  a 
battle,  ever  at  the  post  of  danger ; and 
so  when  Charles  VIII.  entered  upon 
the  wild  scheme  of  conquering  Naples,  to 
which  he  thought  he  had  some  claim,  Bayard, 
like  a true  knight  sworn  to  protect  his  king, 
went  with  him,  whatever  he  thought  of  the 
wisdom  ot  the  proceeding.  Italy  at  this 
time  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  intellectual 
country  in  Europe.  The  large,  prosperous 
towns  had  swallowed  up  the  powers  of  the 
feudal  nobles  ; but  they  had  begun  to  grow 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  it  was  through 
this  rivalry  that  the  King  of  France  was 
able  to  revive  an  old  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Naples. 
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In  1492,  just  when  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered the  new  world  of  America,  France 
discovered  across  the  Alps  an  altogether  new 
world  in  Europe — one  that  was  to  modify 
and  revolutionize  all  her  future  life,  and 
bring  a new  factor  into  the  political  life  of 
Europe.  Wealthy,  industrious,  art-loving, 
fastidious  Italy  had  few  soldiers  with  whom 
to  resist  this  new  invader ; and  so  the  first 
French  campaign  was  little  more  than  a 
march  of  triumph,  for  conquerors  and  con- 
quered could  only  stare  in  amazement  at 
each  other. 

Had  the  King  of  France  been  as  wise  as 
he  was  ignorant,  an  easy  conquest  of  Italy 
might  have  been  made.  Charles  foolishly 
thought  he  had  conquered  it,  because  the 
towns  opened  their  gates  and  allowed  his 
court  and  soldiers  to  give  themselves  up  to 
every  riotous  pleasure.  But  after  a year  or 
two  of  this  military  promenade,  Italy  grew 
tired  of  such  troublesome  guests,  and  drove 
them  all  out. 

Then  the  king  died,  and  his  cousin,  Louis 
XII,,  succeeded  him.  He  had  taken  part 
in  that  merry  expedition  to  Italy  with 
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Charles,  and  saw  where  the  mistakes  had 
been  made,  and  resolved  to  remedy  them 
in  a war  he  soon  entered  upon.  But  he 
found  the  Italians  prepared  for  his  coming ; 
and  although  Bayard  and  other  brave 
captains  had  also  learned  to  know  the 
country  and  something  of  the  people,  the 
French  soon  met  with  a defeat  before  Milan, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  be  taken  prisoner  was 
Bayard. 

But  the  brave  knight  had  won  for  himself 
a renown  during  his  former  campaign  that 
was  well  known  in  Milan ; and  when  the 
duke  heard  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
from  the  French,  he  at  once  ordered  him  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  for  was  he  not  known 
already  as  the  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche — the  knight  who,  if  he  entered  a 
town,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  protect  its 
women  and  children ; who  never  robbed 
convents,  or  ruthlessly  sacked  houses  ; who 
was  ready  to  share  his  last  morsel  of  bread 
with  the  poorest  soldier  when  rations  ran 
short ; who  would  give  his  share  of  the  spoil 
to  hospital  or  church,  rather  than  rob  the 
town  he  had  conquered  ? 
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Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  a 
knight  himself,  and  could  respect  one  who 
was  so  loyally  true  to  his  knightly  vows, 
even  though  he  was  a Frenchman  and  an 
enemy,  and  so  Bayard  was  sent  back  to  his 
wondering  but  delighted  soldiers,  who  were 
bitterly  mourning  the  capture  of  their  brave 
captain. 

In  all  the  wars  waged  at  this  time, — and 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  in  a chronic 
state  of  warfare, — Bayard  everywhere  won 
fresh  laurels  for  bravery  and  generosity  and 
tenderness  to  all  prisoners. 

The  two  old  foes,  French  and  English, 
went  to  war  with  each  other  in  1513,  for 
Henry  VIII.  wanted  to  seize  Picardy,  and 
besieged  Terouanne.  On  one  occasion  the 
French,  finding  their  capture  was  inevitable, 
laid  down  their  arms ; but  Bayard  made 
another  dash  for  victory,  and,  riding  forward, 
met  the  English  officer  in  command,  and, 
pointing  his  sword  to  his  breast,  said,  ‘ Sur- 
render, or  I take  your  life.’ 

The  Englishman  gave  his  sword  to  Bayard, 
but  he  could  see  by  this  time  that  his  men 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  so  he  at  once  gave 
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up  his  own,  saying,  ‘ 1 am  Bayard,  your 
prisoner,  and  you  are  mine  ; ’ and  the  two 
generous  foes  were  marched  off  to  the  op- 
posite camps. 

But  neither  remained  a prisoner  long,  for 
they  were  soon  exchanged,  and  no  ransom  was 
asked  for  Bayard.  In  fact,  it  seems  soon  to 
have  become  an  unwritten  law  among  these 
quarrelsome  nations,  that  whoever  captured 
‘ the  stainless  knight  ’ should  treat  him 
with  all  honour  while  in  captivity,  and  re- 
lease him  without  ransom  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

It  was  a splendid  testimony  to  the  moral 
worth  of  the  man,  and  proved  that  though 
others  might  fail  to  follow  his  bright  example, 
they  could  not  but  admire  it.  He  never 
became  wealthy,  for  the  spoil  that  fell  to  his 
share  was  restored  to  the  owners  or  given 
to  the  poor  ; and  brave  though  he  was,  he 
spoke  the  truth  too  uncompromisingly,  with 
too  little  flattery,  ever  to  rise  to  any  great 
dignity.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
only  a simple  captain  in  the  French  army. 
And  yet  Francis  I.,  the  third  King  of  France 
whom  he  served,  valued  and  revered  him. 
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When  Francis  asked  to  be  made  a knight, 
he  chose  to  receive  that  honour  from  the 
hands  of  Bayard. 

Doubtless,  Bayard  was  an  uncompromising 
foe  to  the  flatterers  and  pleasure-seekers 
about  the  court.  What  could  they  do  with 
this  man,  whose  clear  truthfulness  scorned 
their  little  underhand  tricks  and  crooked 
ways,  and  the  flattery  and  meanness  by 
which  they  hoped  to  win  favour  and  get  on  } 
He  marched  straight  through  their  cleverly 
woven  webs,  and  upset  all  their  plans,  by  his 
plain  outspokenness.  Kings  are  but  men, 
and  very  paltry  ones  too  sometimes,  so  that 
none  of  the  three  king’s  he  served  could 
ever  get  far  enough  away  from  the  flatterers 
to  see  the  undimmed  lustre  of  Bayard’s 
character,  and  honour  themselves  by  honour- 
ing him. 

But  the  people  loved  him,  and  recognised 
his  worth;  and  after  he  had  successfully  kept 
back  the  Emperor  Charles  from  taking 
Champagne,  Paris  hailed  him  as  its  saviour, 
and  he  was  appointed  over  a company  of 
a hundred  men,  led  in  his  own  name — an 
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honour  which  until  then  had  only  been  held 
by  princes  of  the  blood- royal. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  scene  in  the 
eventful  life  of  Bayard.  A coalition  of  sove- 
reigns had  been  formed  against  France  and 
her  pleasure-loving  king,  Francis.  The 
English  were  harassing  them  on  one  side, 
the  Spaniards  on  the  other,  while  the  Italians 
were  driving  them  out  of  Italy. 

The  French  army  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan,  but  not  commanded  by 
Bayard.  The  favour  of  a wicked  woman 
had  given  the  command  to  an  incapable, 
dissolute  man,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
art  of  war.  He  sent  an  order  to  Bayard  to 
hold  an  utterly  untenable  position.  Bayard 
knew  that  the  order  was  a grievous  blunder, 
but  he  marched  with  his  company  at  once  to 
obey  it. 

‘ Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered. 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die.’ 

And  Bayard  died  as  he  had  lived,  true  to 
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his  knightly  vow  of  obedience,  as  he  had 
been  to  all  others.  He  was  struck  by  a stray 
stone  from  an  arquebuse  that  fractured  his 
spine. 

He  lived  for  several  hours  after  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; but  when  they 
knew  who  their  prisoner  was,  some  of  them 
were  moved  to  tears,  and  all  tried  to  soothe 
the  last  hours  of  the  dying  hero. 

A camp  bed  and  pavilion  were  provided 
for  him,  and  a priest  fetched  to  hear  his  last 
confession.  All  that  tenderest  friends  could 
do,  these  enemies  did  for  him ; but  the  end 
came  in  a few  hours,  and  Bayard  went  home 
to  that  Lord  and  Master  in  whose  footsteps 
he  had  striven  to  walk. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  war- 
like times  of  which  we  write  there  were 
many  brave  and  noble  soldiers  ; but  Bayard 
stood  out  from  among  them  all,  the  knight 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  because  he,  more 
than  any  other,  tried  to  carry  mercy  and 
justice,  as  well  as  valour,  into  all  he  did. 
He  tempered  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  rude,  rough  warfare  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 
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Not  only  France,  but  all  Europe  mourned, 
when  they  heard  that  Bayard,  the  flower  of 
knighthood  and  chivalry,  had  gone  to  serve 
the  King  of  kings  in  a higher  realm.  Every 
French  soldier  mourned  for  him  as  for  a 
father. 

The  Italians  allowed  the  French  to  take 
away  his  body,  and  carry  it  home  to  Gre- 
noble. Everywhere,  as  it  passed,  the  in- 
habitants turned  out  to  meet  it,  with  the 
mournful  honours  due  to  a prince. 

H e was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorite  monastery,  built  by  his  uncle, 
and  where  his  brother  was  probably  the 
abbot. 

Amid  the  moral  darkness  and  gloom  of 
this  fifteenth  century,  Bayard  obeyed  his 
Master’s  command:  ‘ Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.’ 

All  may  follow  his  example.  In  the 
narrower  ways  of  life  we  are  called  to  tread, 
we  may  exhibit  the  virtues  that  shone  with 
such  lustre  in  Bayard,  for  they  are  the 
common  ones  of  truthfulness  and  kindliness, 
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gentleness  and  unselfishness.  Every  life 
affords  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
these. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MARGUERITE  OF  NAVARRE. THE  NEW  DAY. 

Tn  the  year  1510,  Louis  XII.,  the  “ Father 
of  his  people,”  as  he  was  called,  and  cer- 
^ tainly  one  of  the  best  kings  P' ranee  ever 
had,  assembled  a Parliament  at  Tours,  to 
consider  whether  it  was  lawful  to  go  to  war 
with  a Pope  ‘ who  breaks  treaties,  and  com- 
mits all  sorts  of  injustice,  who  leads  armies 
to  the  battle-field,  but  never  preaches  from  a 
pulpit.’ 

It  is  a difficult  question  to  decide,  for  the 
Pope  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  all 
men  were  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
spiritual  father  ; but  at  last  it  was  conceded 
that  such  a warlike  pontiff  as  now  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe  might  be  opposed. 

‘It  is  lawful,’  said  this  Parliament,  ‘ for 
the  king  to  act,  not  only  defensively,  but 
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ofifensively  against  such  a man  ; ’ and  Louis 
at  once  prepared  to  march  an  army  into  Italy 
against  his  spiritual  pastor  and  master. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  Tours,  there 
was  a little  old  man  at  Paris  who  might  be 
seen  any  morning  going  the  round  of  the 
churches,  prostrating  himself  before  the  im- 
ages of  the  saints,  and  devoutly  ‘ repeating 
his  hours.’  But  with  him  it  was  no  vain 
repetition  or  formal  service,  but  an  inward 
longing  to  grow  pure  and  holy,  that  prompted 
this  devotion. 

Everybody  knew  the  little  bent,  withered - 
looking  old  man  was  Dr.  Jacques  Lefevre, 
the  most  learned  professor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  withal  so  meek  and  gentle,  so  full  of 
loving-kindness,  that  everybody  who  knew 
him  loved  him,  and  his  classes  were  more 
crowded  than  any  other  in  the  university. 

To  lead  the  minds  of  his  students  to  con- 
template what  was  pure  and  holy  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  of  old,  he  decided  to 
write  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  he  had 
made  some  progress  with  this  work  when 
the  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  find  in 
the  Bible  some  useful  materials  for  his  work. 
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The  Bible  was  almost  an  unknown  book 
at  this  time,  for  unless  a man  had  learned 
the  ancient  languages — Greek  and  Hebrew 
— he  could  not  read  it ; but  Dr.  Lefevre  had 
learned  both  while  on  a visit  to  Italy,  and 
now  he  turned  to  this  unknown  book  for 
help  to  honour  the  saints. 

He  thought  he  had  well-nigh  exhausted 
all  fields  of  knowledge,  for  his  keen  thirst  for 
it  had  overcome  innumerable  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  he  had  visited  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  and 
Africa,  in  its  pursuit ; and  history,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  theology,  as  well  as 
modern  and  ancient  languages,  had  all  been 
mastered,  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  set 
himself  to  the  patient  study  of  God’s  Word. 

Now  the  learned  old  man  of  seventy  came 
to  it  with  the  spirit  of  a little  child,  willing  to 
learn  whatever  God  should  teach  him,  but 
little  dreaming  what  wonders  were  to  be  re- 
vealed to  his  soul  through  the  crabbed  black 
letters  of  the  old  tome  he  was  studying.  He 
had  unwittingly  opened  the  portals  of  a new 
world,  as  wonderful  to  his  soul  as  Italy  had 
been  to  his  bodily  sight,  when  crossing  the 
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Alps  he  had  first  caught  sight  of  the  ‘garden 
of  Europe/  lying  at  his  feet  in  all  her  trans- 
cendent loveliness.  Never  would  he  forget 
that  moment.  Earth  had  no  greater  joy  to 
offer  him  than  he  had  tasted  when  he  looked 
down  on  sunny  Italy  ; but  a newer,  deeper 
joy  came  to  him  now,  for  he  had  gained  a 
sight,  not  of  an  earthly  paradise,  but  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself.  Saints  of  another 
sort  than  those  who  had  up  to  this  moment 
engaged  his  attention  now  stood  before 
him.  The  teaching  of  the  real  saints  wholly 
eclipsed  that  of  the  legendary  and  fanciful 
ones  he  had  so  long  honoured,  and  St.  Paul 
soon  became  his  chief  study. 

He  had  often  said  that  a new  day  was 
dawning  for  the  world,  but  he  little  dreamed 
that  he  was  to  be  its  harbinger  for  France — 
the  Wicklif  of  its  reformation  ; but  when  the 
new  day  broke  upon  his  soul,  and  the  plan  of 
justification  by  faith  stood  revealed  before 
him,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  teach 
others  what  he  himself  had  learned.  His 
lives  of  the  saints  grew  into  a commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  he  says,  ‘ It 
is  God  who  gives  us  by  faith  that  righteous- 
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ness  which  by  grace  alone  justifies  to  eternal 
life.’ 

This  doctrine  was  the  keystone  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  now  Lefevre  taught  it  to  the 
students  attending  the  classes,  as  well  as 
setting  it  forward  in  his  book. 

Opposition  was  soon  stirred  up  against 
him  by  the  other  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  they 
might  have  prevailed  to  silence  him,  but  the 
new  method  of  teaching  had  suddenly  grown 
fashionable  in  France ; for  owing  to  the 
Italian  war,  the  nobles  who  had  gone  with 
King  Louis  into  Italy  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  learned  men  there,  and  were 
anxious  that  France  should  know  something 
of  the  new  learning  they  alone  could  teach. 
Italy  had  given  them  shelter  when  they  fled, 
with  what  books  they  could  save,  from  Con- 
stantinople before  the  barbarous,  all-conquer- 
ing Turks ; but  they  were  willing  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  many  of  them  had  accepted  invi- 
tations and  come.  So  Italian  learning,  and  in 
fact  everything  Italian,  had  suddenly  grown 
fashionable,  and  by  this  means  Lefevre  was 
able  to  continue  his  work. 
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French  genius  is  one  of  marvellous  adapt- 
ability, and  the  new  doctrine  taught  by 
Lefevre  was  readily  received  by  numbers  of 
earnest-minded  men  and  women.  Among 
these  was  Madame  de  Chatillon,  the  gover- 
ness and  friend  of  the  king’s  niece,  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  now  Duchess  of  Alen^on. 

Although  surrounded  by  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, and  all  the  frivolity  of  the  French 
court,  this  young  lady  had  been  taught  by 
her  excellent  governess  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that 
piety,  modesty,  purity,  and  beneficence  would 
be  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  exalted 
rank  ; and  so  the  teaching  of  Lefevre,  which 
came  a little  later,  found  this  lady  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  wonderful  truth  the 
Bible  had  revealed  to  him. 

The  beloved  and  accomplished  Marguerite 
of  Valois  had  been  forced  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Alengon,  for  whom  she  felt  no  regard,  and 
who  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  for  her. 
Except  in  wealth,  he  was  greatly  her  inferior; 
and  she  must  have  missed  the  companion- 
ship of  her  brother  Francis  and  other  friends 
very  sorely  when  she  left  Amboise,  where 
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the  happiest  years  of  her  life  were  spent. 
Here,  under  the  guidance  of  Madame  de 
Chatillon,  she  learned  Latin  and  Italian, 
Spanish  and  English,  while  philosophy  and 
theology  also  came  in  for  a share  of  the 
studious  girl’s  attention.  She  mingled  freely 
too  with  the  young  French  nobles  who  were 
chosen  by  the  king  to  be  the  companions  of 
her  brother,  who  was  heir  to  the  French 
throne. 

Among  these  youthful  playmates  was 
Henry  d’Albret,  Prince  of  Navarre,  the 
Montpensiers  and  Montmorencys,  and  others 
of  the  French  nobility,  who  were  ready  to 
do  anything  for  Marguerite.  But  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  when  she 
was  only  seventeen,  changed  her  from  a 
light-hearted  girl  to  a sad  and  disappointed 
woman.  Mere  pleasure  could  never  satisfy 
the  earnest,  ardent  soul  of  Marguerite  ; and 
emptied  of  earthly  comfort  and  companion- 
ship, her  mind  was  the  more  ready  to  receive 
the  good  news — the  gospel  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ,  now  taught  by  Lefevre  and 
his  disciple,  Briconnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Marguerite 
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had  begged  that  she  might  not  be  separated 
from  all  her  friends  at  once,  and  that  her 
beloved  governess  might  become  her  lady 
of  honour,  and  accompany  her  to  her  new 
home  in  Normandy ; and  this  wish  was 
gratified,  so  that  both  ladies  lived  together 
still,  and  frequently  came  to  Paris  together, 
where  they  would  not  fail  to  hear  Lefevre 
or  some  of  his  disciples.  In  1514  the  elderly 
king  married  an  English  girl-wife,  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.  ; and  with  her,  among 
other  English  ladies,  came  Anne  Boleyn, 
a beautiful,  sprightly  girl,  for  whom  the 
young  Duchess  of  Alen9on  soon  evinced 
a decided  preference. 

Amid  the  gay  scenes  that  apparently  left 
no  time  or  opportunity  for  serious  thought, 
the  two  friends  would  contrive  to  exchange 
confidences,  and  Anne  learned  here  of  the 
wonderful  day  that  had  dawned  for  France 
and  the  world  through  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  made  by  Lefevre. 

The  worship  of  God  at  this  time  was  little 
more  than  a spectacle  provided  to  amuse 
people.  The  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  priests, 
the  rich  altars,  the  gleaming  vessels  of  silver 
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and  gold,  the  wax  candles,  the  music  and 
chanting,  were  all  calculated  to  divert  the 
mind,  for  not  a word  could  be  understood, 
the  whole  service  being  in  an  unknown 
language.  There  was  no  preaching  except 
on  great  festivals,  when  some  ignorant  monk 
would  mount  the  pulpit  and  recite  the  legend 
of  a Romish  saint,  or  the  virtues  of  holy 
water  or  crossing  or  exorcism. 

It  may  therefore  be  imagined  what  a 
sensation  was  caused  when  Lefevre  or 
Briconnet  or  other  teachers  of  the  new 
doctrine  occupied  a Parisian  pulpit,  and 
instead  of  sleepily  drawling  out  some  tale 
of  Romish  superstition,  declared  in  burning 
words  and  with  heartfelt  earnestness  that 
for  ages  the  Church  had  been  wrong  in 
representing  God  as  a cruel  tyrant,  who 
must  be  appeased  or  bought  off  or  flattered 
into  complaisance;  that,  on  the  contrary,  He 
so  loved  men,  so  pitied  them,  that  out  of 
His  infinite  grace  and  mercy  He  had  sent 
His  only  Son  to  redeem  them  from  their 
sins,  and,  believing  in  Him,  they  were  justified 
by  faith,  and  needed  neither  the  intercession 
of  saints  and  martyrs  nor  to  perform  penance 
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or  go  on  pilgrimage.  Now,  this  proclama- 
tion of  deliverance  from  sin  through  faith  in 
Christ  cut  at  the  root  of  a most  profitable 
traffic  established  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  the  Popes  encouraged  the  doctrine,  and 
priests  and  monks  were  only  too  ready  to 
teach  the  people  that  sins  could  be  pardoned 
for  money,  and  pardons  bought  for  every 
form  of  iniquity.  There  were  years  of 
jubilee  also  proclaimed,  when  those  who 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  the  Pope,  received 
pardon  and  promises  of  heaven.  Religion 
thus  became  a question  of  buying  and  selling 
only,  in  which  the  rich  might  engage,  and  at 
the  same  time  commit  every  kind  of  sin, 
while  the  poor  were  left  poor  indeed.  It 
was  a doctrine  that  pleased  the  thoughtless 
and  vicious,  if  they  only  happened  to  have 
money  enough  to  purchase  indulgences ; and 
so,  when  these  began  to  hear  that  the  new 
teachers  declared  their  pardons  were  not 
worth  the  parchment  they  were  written  upon, 
and  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  saved  they 
must  leave  their  sins  and  begin  a new  life, 
they  grew  angry,  and  stirred  up  all  the 
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opposition  they  could  against  Lefevre  and 
his  disciples.  The  priests  and  monks,  whose 
profits  had  begun  to  fall  off  through  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  this  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  were  already 
enraged,  and  so  were  many  of  the  Sorbonne 
professors  ; but  the  Duchess  Marguerite  of 
Alen^on,  and  her  mother  and  brother  through 
her  influence,  favoured  the  reformers,  and  so 
for  several  years  Lefevre  continued  to  teach 
unmolested  in  Paris,  while  Briconnet  did  all 
he  could  to  forward  the  movement  in  his 
diocese  of  Meaux. 

In  1515  Louis  XII.  died,  and  Marguerite’s 
brother,  Francis,  became  king.  The  brother 
and  sister  were  ardently  attached  to  each 
other,  and  the  young  king  and  the  young 
duchess  often  discussed  the  new  doctrine, 
and  went  to  hear  Lefevre  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  or  some  of  their  disciples,  when- 
ever they  were  in  Paris.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  reformation  must  soon  conquer 
the  old  superstition,  for  the  new  doctrine 
taught  by  the  reformers  was  so  closely  allied 
to  the  new  learning  brought  from  Italy,  that 
in  the  minds  of  many  they  were  all  but 
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identical.  But  the  Renaissance,  the  revival 
of  Greek  literature  and  art,  with  its  refining 
influence  on  the  coarse  manners  of  the  age, 
made  no  such  demands  on  the  heart  and  life 
as  the  gospel  taught  by  Lefevre.  Francis 
was  in  love  with  the  Renaissance,  and  ready 
to  do  anything  to  promote  it.  Artists, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  men  of  learning  were 
encouraged  to  come  and  settle  in  Paris,  and 
never  was  there  a more  liberal  patron  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  and  polished  society  than 
Francis  I. 

A pope  had  succeeded  the  turbulent  old 
Julius,  too,  who  was  determined  that  life 
should  be  more  refined  and  polished ; but 
neither  Leo  X.  nor  Francis  ever  thought  of 
going  below  the  surface.  Life  must  be  less 
rude,  but  not  more  pure  and  true  and  holy, 
for  both  these  men  loved  pleasure  more  than 
anything  else,  and  were  ready  to  do  anything 
in  its  pursuit.  Greed  and  luxury,  vice  and 
corruption  grew  rampant  underneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  refined,  polite  society  that  formed 
the  court  of  Francis,  and  it  must  have  been 
a sore  grief  to  the  Duchess  Marguerite  to  see 
how  these  daily  increased. 
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Not  so  had  the  Renaissance  and  the  new 
doctrine  touched  her.  Religion  had  grown 
to  be  a matter  of  life  and  conscience  to  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  and  she  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  Christ  before  men, 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  brother’s  corrupt 
court ; for,  after  the  fanciful  fashion  of  the 
times,  she  chose  for  her  badge  the  marigold, 
which  always  turns  to  the  sun,  plainly  in- 
timating to  all  who  cared  to  know,  that 
Marguerite  was  determined  to  look  ever 
upwards  to  Christ  as  her  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, from  whom  she  expected  to  receive 
help  and  guidance  in  every  time  of  need. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MARGUERITE  OF  NAVARRE. — A HAVEN  OF 
REFUGE. 

fOR  a few  years  Lelevre  and  his  disciples, 
Fare!,  Roussel,  and  Vatable,  all  four 
professors  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
were  allowed  to  teach  the  new  doctrine  un- 
molested, although  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
righteousness  were  eager  to  silence  them ; 
for  light  and  darkness  cannot  dwell  together, 
and  such  uncompromising  truth  as  the  re- 
formers taught  left  no  room  for  vice  and 
greed  on  the  one  hand,  or  ignorant  super- 
stition on  the  other. 

So  priests  and  monks  and  pleasure-loving 
courtiers  were  alike  in  their  hatred  of  the 
new  doctrine,  and  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on 
soon  became  aware  that  a storm  was  gather- 
ing, and  she  exerted  all  her  powerful  influence 
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to  protect  the  reformers  ; and  for  a time  she 
succeeded,  forP'rancis  dearly  loved  his  sister, 
and  was  ready  to  do  almost  anything  to 
please  her — anything  but  give  up  his  plea- 
sure, and  he  loved  this  more  than  the  truth 
he  was  willing  to  hear  proclaimed  some- 
times. He  declined  to  have  it  branded  as 
heresy  at  the  bidding  of  the  other  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  but  he  could  not  accept 
it  as  his  sister  did — he  was  willing  to  hear 
with  his  ears,  but  not  understand  with  his 
heart,  all  the  wonderful  truth  now  for  the 
first  time  proclaimed  to  France  and  the 
world. 

Still  he  was  ready  to  protect  the  re- 
formers as  long  as  he  could  without  incon- 
venience to  himself,  and  also  to  place  some 
power  in  his  sister’s  hands,  by  which  she 
would  be  able  to  do  it  when  he  had  to  give 
it  up. 

He  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  tide  of 
clerical  opposition,  slowly  but  surely  gathering 
against  the  reformers,  would  presently  prove 
too  strong  for  him,  unless  he  intended  to 
identify  himself  more  closely  with  them  than 
was  convenient ; and  this  was  doubtless  the 
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reason  why  he  made  his  sister  Duchess  of 
Berry  in  her  own  right  two  years  after  he 
became  king.  They  were  together  at  their 
old  home  at  Amboise,  and  away  from  the 
frivolities  and  gaieties  of  Paris,  and  amid  the 
scenes  of  their  happy  childhood  the  brother 
and  sister  could  talk  over  the  old  times  and 
the  new,  and  Marguerite  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  begging  her  brother  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  crushed  out,  but  to  protect  the 
reformers  against  all  their  enemies. 

We  can  imagine  the  gay,  handsome  king 
and  his  stately  sister  walking  in  the  castle 
gardens  or  on  the  terrace ; she  so  earnest  in 
her  pleading  that  he  would  not  allow  this 
new  doctrine  to  be  denounced  as  heresy,  and 
he  laughing  and  joking  at  her  fears,  treat- 
ing it  all  as  lightly  as  he  did  everything 
else,  but  at  last  suggesting  in  a gay  tone 
that  he  should  make  her  a little  queen  by 
resigning  the  Duchy  of  Berry  to  her,  with 
all  its  royal  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  lands  in  that  pro- 
vince. 

This  offer  Marguerite  most  willingly  ac- 
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cepted.  The  wealth  it  would  bring  her  was 
almost  princely,  but  this  was  the  least  valu- 
able part  of  the  gift,  for  it  also  gave  her  the 
patronage  of  the  University  of  Bourges  ; and 
so,  if  ever  her  friends  should  be  driven 
from  the  Sorbonne  and  Paris,  they  could 
take  refuge  in  her  Duchy  of  Berry,  and 
Bourges  would  become  the  centre  from  which 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  would  radiate 
over  the  rest  of  France. 

None  were  more  earnest  than  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  truth.  He  was  not  content  that 
crowds  came  to  hear  him  preach  in  Paris — 
Paris  was  not  France,  and  all  France  needed 
the  Reformation,  and  so  he  soon  turned  his 
attention  to  his  own  diocese. 

His  rectors  and  curates  walked  in  the  old 
paths.  They  squandered  their  revenues  in 
the  dissolute  gaieties  of  Paris,  while  they 
appointed  ignorant  deputies  to  do  duty  for 
them  at  Meaux.  In  other  days  Briconnet 
had  looked  upon  this  as  a matter  of  course ; 
now  it  appeared  to  him  as  a scandalous 
abuse,  and  he  published  a mandate  pro- 
claiming all  to  be  ‘ traitors  and  deserters  who, 
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abandoning  their  flocks,  show  plainly  that 
what  they  love  is  the  fleece  and  wool.’  He 
also  established  a theological  seminary  at 
Meaux,  where  there  might  be  trained  ‘ able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament,’  and  mean- 
while he  did  all  he  could  to  spread  the  new 
doctrine  by  preaching  himself — ‘a  thing  which 
had  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion,’  we  are 
told — and  the  only  times  the  pulpits  were 
used  were  at  feasts  and  festivals,  when  some 
wandering  friar  would  mount  it  and  turn 
some  popular  topic  into  ridicule,  and  retail 
all  the  latest  jests  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 
This  was  the  friar’s  contribution  to  the  gene- 
ral merriment,  and  then  he  would  share  in 
the  feast  and  go  away  with  a well-stuffed 
wallet  for  his  pains. 

Now  the  reforming  bishop  stopped  all  this. 
He  would  not  have  the  pulpits  used  for 
buffoonery,  but  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  roused  against  him 
the  wrath  of  all  the  begging  friars,  who  saw 
their  means  of  living  thus  threatened. 

It  is  always  thus.  To  disturb  abuses  is 
to  raise  enemies,  but  Briconnet  could  laugh 
at  them  now.  These  were  but  as  morning 
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clouds  flecking  the  sky,  which  the  rapidly 
rising  sun  of  the  Reformation  would  speedily 
dissipate. 

In  1522  another  step  forward  was  taken. 
The  Gospels  in  French  were  published,  and 
two  years  later  the  remaining  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  for,  like  our  own  Wicklif, 
the  aged  Lefevre  was  most  anxious  that 
every  man  in  France  should  be  able  to  read 
God’s  Word  for  himself 

But  Paris,  or  rather  the  Sorbonne,  was 
growing  so  seriously  alarmed  now,  that  the 
king  was  called  upon  to  put  down  this  new 
doctrine  by  force. 

Francis  did  not  respond  as  the  Sorbonne 
would  have  liked ; but  still  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  the  wavering,  pleasure- 
loving  king,  and  so  Lefevre  was  persuaded 
to  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  Meaux,  with 
Farel  and  most  of  the  other  prominent  men 
of  the  Reformation. 

Henceforth  Meaux  became  the  centre  of 
the  light,  and  by  means  of  its  wool  markets 
and  corn  markets  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
F ranee — a different  class  from  the  gay  crowds 
that  flocked  to  Paris — heard  of  the  new  doc- 
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trine,  and  that  God’s  Word  in  their  native 
tongue  could  be  bought  here,  and  by  this 
means  the  light  was  carried  into  many  a 
dark  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  trouble  had  come  to  Marguerite, 
and  she  felt  very  lonely  amid  the  gay  splen- 
dours of  Paris  when  the  reformers  fled  to 
Meaux.  The  only  person  to  whom  she 
could  speak  of  what  was  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  her — her  Aunt  Philiberta  of  Savoy 
— was  leaving  her  now  to  return  to  Italy, 
and  so  she  wrote  to  Briconnet,  begging  him 
to  send  to  her  one  of  the  reformed  pastors, 
who  might  become  her  chaplain  and  teach 
her  and  her  household  more  of  Divine  truth, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  teach  it  now  in 
Paris. 

In  compliance  with  her  wish,  Michel 
d’Arande  returned  to  Paris,  and  became 
Marguerite’s  almoner  as  well  as  her  chaplain, 
and  not  only  preached  to  her  household,  but 
wherever  they  might  be  staying  he  contrived 
to  gather  some  of  the  townspeople  together 
and  declare  to  them  the  way  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Through  this  means 
the  gospel  was  carried  to  Lyons  when  Mar- 
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guerite  went  there ; and  although  the  public 
declaration  of  this  truth  had  by  this  time 
been  prohibited  at  Meaux  as  well  as  Paris, 
still  the  Reformation  made  considerable 
progress  at  Lyons  owing  to  Marguerite’s 
visit. 

At  Meaux  everything  promised  well  for 
some  time,  until  the  virulence  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  aided  by  the  king  and  his  mother,  put 
an  end  to  it.  They  pretended  that  the  new 
doctrines  endangered  the  throne,  and  Par- 
liament was  convoked  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion. They  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
before  them  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 
Briconnet  was  at  first  firm,  and  refused  to 
make  any  concession ; but  at  length  the 
alternative  was  plainly  put  before  him — he 
must  abandon  the  new  doctrine  or  go  to 
prison,  perhaps  the  stake.  One  can  imagine 
the  conflict  in  the  good  man’s  soul ; for  he 
was  a good  man,  although  not  the  strong 
veteran  he  had  promised  to  be.  Perhaps  he 
thought  he  could  yet  do  something  for  the 
Reformation  in  France,  when  this  storm  had 
blown  over ; at  all  events,  he  yielded  all  that 
was  demanded  of  him.  On  the  12th  of 
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April,  1523,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a fine, 
and  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese  to  publish 
three  edicts — the  first  restoring  public  prayers 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  which  he  had 
so  often  denounced ; the  second  forbidding 
any  one  to  buy  or  read  the  books  he  had  so 
long  laboured  to  distribute ; while  the  third 
enjoined  silence  on  all  his  friends,  and  those 
teachers  he  had  trained  in  his  seminary  to 
preach  the  gospel. 

This  unfaithfulness  of  Briconnet  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  Reformation  in  France,  and 
a great  sorrow  to  the  royal  lady,  who  had 
done  all  she  could  to  protect  the  reformers, 
and  still  continued  that  protection,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  her  mother  and  brother. 
Angry  as  the  Sorbonne  had  been  with 
Briconnet,  it  was  Lefevre  whom  they  most 
bitterly  hated  and  whom  they  most  wished 
to  punish,  and  so  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  Blois,  when  he  was  driven  from  Meaux, 
for  here  the  powerful  duchess  could  protect 
him  from  his  enemies,  and  he  could  live  in 
peace  and  finish  his  work  of  translating 
the  New  Testament.  The  other  reformers 
turned  in  different  directions.  Farel  went 
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to  Switzerland,  where  a great  work  awaited 
him.  The  two  Roussels  carried  the  gospel 
to  Navarre;  and  so,  while  the  Sorbonne  was 
thinking  it  had  stamped  out  the  light  of 
gospel  truth,  its  disciples  were  spreading  it 
further  and  further  abroad.  It  was  by  no 
means  extinguished  in  Meaux  either.  The 
shepherds  had  been  driven  away,  but  the 
flock  were  faithful,  and  humble  wool-combers 
and  vine-dressers  disdained  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  bishop.  He  might  plead 
with  his  own  conscience  and  the  Duchess 
Marguerite,  that  he  could  still  love  his 
Saviour  with  his  heart,  though  he  did  not 
confess  Him  with  his  mouth;  but  they  saw 
more  clearly  than  he  did,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  Reformation  in  France  could 
not  grow  if  all  men  followed  his  example,  and 
from  the  midst  of  humble  congregations, 
meeting  in  garrets  and  secluded  copses 
around  Meaux,  the  first  contingent  of  the 
‘ noble  army  of  martyrs  ’ in  F ranee  went  to 
bear  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel. 

While  the  Duchess  Marguerite  was  staying 
at  Lyons,  greater  troubles  still  came  upon 
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her.  The  king  was  taken  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  imprisoned  by  his  rival, 
Charles  V.,  while  her  husband  fled  from  the 
battle-field  ''and  returned  home  branded  as  a 
coward.  It  must  have  been  bitter  indeed  to 
a high-spirited,  noble  woman  like  Marguerite 
to  hear  such  things  as  were  freely  spoken  of 
concerning  her  husband,  and  at  first  she  was 
so  indignant  she  refused  to  see  him.  But 
he  was  ill,  and  soon  she  remembered  that, 
whatever  his  faults  might  be,  she  was  his 
wife,  and  bound  to  succour  him  in  his 
distress,  and  she  went  and  nursed  him 
through  his  illness,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
that  Saviour  so  precious  to  herself. 

He  did  not  live  long  after  his  return  to 
Lyons.  Disappointment  added  to  the  dis- 
ease from  which  he  was  suffering,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  passed  away,  leaving  his  wife 
free  to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  release 
of  her  brother.  King  Francis,  who  was  still 
kept  a close  prisoner. 

The  defeat  of  Pavia  proved  a great 
calamity  to  the  French  reformers,  for  the 
friars  and  monks,  urged  on  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  everywhere  taught  the  people 
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that  the  disasters  which  had  fallen  upon 
France  were  judgments  sent  upon  them  for 
not  adopting  more  vigorous  measures  to 
stamp  out  the  new  opinions. 

The  king’s  mother,  also,  in  her  anxiety  to 
secure  the  interference  of  the  Pope  on  her 
son’s  behalf,  wrote  a very  humble  letter, 
asking  how  he  would  have  her  act  as  regent 
of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to  heretics,  and 
expressing  her  readiness  to  obey  his  orders, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

So,  in  reply  to  this,  a brief  was  sent  to  the 
Parliament  by  the  Pope,  and  they  directed 
that  an  Act  should  be  passed  empowering 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  other  prelates  to 
appoint  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics 
to  investigate  all  causes  of  heresy,  and  all 
convicted  were  to  be  doomed  to  the  flames. 
This  commission  at  once  undertook  the  work 
of  persecution,  and  many  perished  at  the 
stake. 

Marguerite  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
when  she  knew  what  was  happening,  and 
sent  off  an  appealing  letter  to  her  brother 
in  his  distant  prison,  to  interfere  and  stop 
these  cruel  proceedings.  The  captive  king 
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was  touched  by  his  sister’s  earnest  re- 
monstrance, and  many  were  saved  from  the 
flames.  He  also  commanded  the  Parliament 
to  release  one  or  two  of  the  leaders  whom 
they  had  seized,  ordering  them  to  suspend 
all  further  proceedings  against  heretics  until 
his  return. 

To  Marguerite’s  delight,  she  heard,  too, 
about  this  time,  that  by  journeying  herself 
to  Madrid,  she  might  do  more  to  forward 
her  brother’s  release  than  all  the  ambassadors 
that  could  be  sent,  and  she  joyfully  undertook 
the  journey.  The  emperor  and  his  council 
received  her  very  graciously,  for  the  beautiful 
widow  pleaded  very  eloquently  for  her 
brother’s  release,  even  while  she  told  Charles 
some  home  truths  about  his  treatment  ot 
Francis  he  was  not  likely  to  hear  often  ; but 
she  failed  to  accomplish  her  errand,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  France  without  her 
brother. 

The  terms  of  his  release  were  agreed  to 
soon  afterwards  ; but  they  were  disgraceful 
to  both  parties,  and  France  was  greatly 
humiliated  by  the  transaction. 

While  Marguerite  was  so  busily  engaged 
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protecting  the  reformers,  and  striving  to 
gain  her  brother’s  release,  secret  negotiations 
were  being  carried  on  by  her  mother  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  for  her  marriage  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  Emperor 
Charles  also,  at  one  time,  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife,  but  the  widowed  duchess 
married  neither.  A fellow-prisoner  of  her 
brother,  who  had  escaped  from  Madrid 
before  Francis’s  release, — Henry  d’Albret, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
— became  her  second  husband,  and  a year 
afterwards  a daughter  was  born,  Jeanne 
d’Albret,  who  followed  closely  in  her 
mother’s  footsteps  afterwards  in  befriending 
the  reformers,  and  protecting  the  reformed 
faith. 

So  long  as  Marguerite  lived  in  France, 
she  did  not  openly  follow  the  reformed 
doctrine,  for  fear  of  offending  her  brother,  to 
whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  and  also 
lest  she  should  injure  his  popularity  with 
the  very  powerful  party  who  hated  it ; but 
when  she  became  Queen  of  Navarre,  she 
could  act  with  less  restraint,  and  her  palace 
and  dominions  became  asylums  for  the 
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persecuted.  Many  of  the  French  reformers 
fled  to  her  when  driven  from  France,  and 
never  failed  to  find  protection  and  hospitality, 
while  in  return  they  helped  the  queen  in 
many  of  her  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  her  people. 

Navarre  was  at  this  time  in  a very  wild, 
unsettled  state,  the  inhabitants  caring  little 
for  anything  but  hunting  the  chamois  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Now  Marguerite  introduced 
skilful  French  agriculturists  to  teach  them 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  architects  to  enlarge  the  cities  and 
improve  them  in  every  way  possible,  while 
painters,  poets,  and  musicians,  as  well  as 
scholars  and  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
reformed  faith,  were  encouraged  to  come 
and  settle  at  her  court  at  Pau,  so  that  in 
talent  and  refinement  of  manners,  if  not  in 
splendour,  it  soon  rivalled  that  of  France 
itself. 

The  presence  of  such  a court  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  combined  with  Queen  Mar- 
guerite’s other  efforts  on  their  behalf,  soon 
began  to  bear  visible  fruit,  and  order, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  soon  succeeded  to 
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the  violence  and  pillage  that ’{had  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  thus  this  little  kingdom  of 
Navarre  became  the  nursery  of  true  religion, 
when  popes  and  bishops  would  have  driven 
it  from  the  earth. 

Lefevre,  the  Wicklif  of  the  French 
Reformation,  lived  until  he  was  nearly  ninety, 
and  ended  his  days  in  peace  at  the  court  of 
Marguerite.  For  years  he  had  lived  at 
Bio  is  under  her  protection;  and  when  she 
wanted  him  to  come  to  her  at  Bearn,  so 
bitter  was  the  hostility  felt  against  him  that 
a special  permit  from  the  king  had  to  be 
obtained  before  he  could  venture  to  begin 
his  journey,  or  he  might  have  been  seized 
and  cast  into  prison  the  moment  he  left  the 
gates  of  his  city  of  refuge.  Calvin  also 
sought  and  found  protection  with  this  noble 
lady,  and  the  Sorbonne  loudly  complained 
of  her  as  a heretic  and  protector  of  here- 
tics. Indeed,  but  for  her  help  and  counte- 
nance, the  struggling  Reformation  in  France 
would  speedily  have  been  crushed ; but 
she  was  truly  ‘ a nursing  mother  ’ to  the 
infant  Church  of  God — a light  shining  in 
the  midst  of  darkness  and  corruption,  and 
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one  of  the  noblest  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

She  continued  to  be  the  unswerving  friend 
of  the  Reformers  and  the  reformation,  until 
her  death,  in  1549,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposi- 
tion that  it  often  aroused  against  her,  and 
that  she  never  publicly  severed  herself  from 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Indeed,  while  repudiating  many  of  the 
popish  doctrines  of  that  Church,  and  holding 
the  great  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  still 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
idolatry  and  superstition  of  much  of  its  ritual. 
She  tried  to  make  them  helpful  means  of 
devotion,  instead  of  discarding  them  as  hin- 
drances. But,  although  we  could  wish  that 
this  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  she  could 
have  ranged  herself  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  despised  Reformation,  yet,  taking  into 
consideration  her  family  and  position,  the 
times  in  which  she  lived,  and  the  evil  and 
corrupting  influences  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  Margaret  of  Valois  was  a won- 
derful woman,  and  we  may  thank  God  for 
such  a bright  example  as  she  has  left  us  of 
purity  where  all  else  was  impure,  and  of 
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steadfast  devotion  to  a despised  and  un- 
popular cause,  and  of  faithfully  following  all 
the  light  she  was  able  to  receive. 


THE  END. 
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Shillings  in  morocco,  elegant. 

Australian  Pictures. 

Drawn  with.  Pen  and  Pencil. 
Howard  WiLLOtronBY,  of  “ The 
Melboume  Argus.”  Witha large 
Map  and  Illu  strations  from  Pho- 
tographs and  Sketches  engraved 
bj"  E.  Whyjipek,  and  others. 
Imp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth,  gilt  edges ; 
25s.  morocco. 

“The  literary  portion  of  this 
handsome  volume  forms  a concise, 
j’et  singularly  complete  account  of 
Aus'tralia.  To  make  the  book  nearlj- 
perfect,it  is  enriched  with  an  excel- 
lent map.  and  more  than  a hundred 
graphic  illustrations.”— James’s 
Gazette. 

“A  handsome  volume,  of  which 
plates  and  letterpress  combine  to 
furnish  a wonderfully  good  idea  of 
the  island  continent.”— Graphic. 

“ To  the  friends  of  those  w'ho  are 
settled  in  these  prosperous  colonies, 
this  hook,  with  its  short,  but  clear, 
descriptions,  and  its  excellent  illus- 
trations, will  be  most  acceptable.” — 
The  Mail. 

Norwegian  Pictures. 

Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
With  a glance  at  Sweden  and 
the  Gotha  Canal.  By  Kichabd  Lovett,  m.a.  With  a Map  and  122  Illustrations, 
engraved  by  E.  W'hympee,  K.  Taylor,  and  others.  Quarto.  8s.  cloth  boainis,  gilt 
edges ; 25s.  morocco. 

“ A handsome  table  book,  teeming  with  illustrations,  and  affording  much  useful 
information  concerning  that  northern  land  which  is  fast  becoming  a rival  to  Switzerland 
as  a playground  for  Europe.” — Times. 

By  the  Marquis  of  Lobne. 

Canadian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  With  numerous 

fine  Engravings  by  E.  Whymper,  from  Sketches  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  Sydney 
Hall,  and  others,  forming  a handsome  volume  for  the  drawing-room  table.  8s.  extra 
cloth  boai-ds,  gilt ; or  25s.  bound  in  morocco, 

“ It  would  be  a mistake  to  regard  the  book  as  a mere  ornament  of  the  drawing-room 
table.  It  -will  undoubtedly  answer  this  purpose,  and  give  a pleasing  occupation  to  any  who 
may  listlessly  turn  over  its  leaves.  But  to  the  reader  who  takes  it  more  seriously,  it  ■will 
convey  also  a large  amount  of  solid  information.” — The  Guardian. 

Sea  Pictures.  By  Dr.  Macaulay,  Editor  of  the  “Leisure  Hour,’’  &c. 

Containing  the  Sea  in  Poetry,  Physical  Geogmphy  of  the  Sea,  the  Sea  in  History, 
and  the  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  8s.  in  liandsome  cloth  ; or  25s.  in  morocco,  elegant. 

Mr,  Buskin  says — “This  beautiful  book  is  by  far  the  best  1 have  ever  seen  on  its  subject, 
and  will  be  a most  precious  gift-book  for  me.” 

Indian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  William 

UbwicKjM.a.  Profusely  Illu.stiated  with  fine  Engravings.  8s.  in  handsome  clotb, 
gilt ; or  25s,  in  morocco,  elegant. 

American  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Samuel  Manning.  New  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8s.  in  handsome  cloth, 
gilt ; or  26e,  in  morocco,  elegant. 
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UNIFORM  WITH 
“AUSTRALI.AN  PICTURES.” 

New  Edition,  8s.  handsome  cloth  gilt, 
or  25s.  morocco. 

Scottish  Pictures.  By 

Dr.  S.  G.  Green,  Profusely 
' Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists. 
“ An  excellent  book  for  the  drawing- 
room table.” — St.  James's  Gaaette. 

“ ‘ ikjottish  Pictures  ’ contains  a large 
number  of  admii*able  illustrations  of 
Scottish  scenery  and  buildings,  and 
these  are  brought  together  by  means 
of  a text  which  is  always  brightly 
written.  The  volume  will  be  xirized 
in  Scotland  as  an  evidence  of  what 
Scotland  is,  and  out  of  Scotland  as 
affording  knowledge  of  places  and  of 
scenery  of  singular  beauty.” — 

Scotsman. 

“ Those  Holy  Fields.’’ 

Palestine  Illustrated  by  Pen 
and  Pencil.  By  the  late  Rey . 
Samuel  Manning,  LL.D.  With 
numerous  Engraving-s.  8s. 
cloth  gilt ; or  25s.  in  morocco, 
elegant. 


“ Dr.  Manning  writes  in  an  unobtrusive,  solid,  and  thoroughly  interesting  style,  and  his 
facts  help  u.s  to  understand  Judea  and  its  cities  more  completely  than  any  amount  of  mere 
declamation.” — Daily  News. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Egypt  and  Sinai,  Illustrated  by 
Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.  With  numerous 
fine  Engravings,  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt ; or  25s.  in  morocco,  elegant. 


“ As  an  introduction  to  a land  which  for  the  earnest  Christian  ranks  second  only  in  iutere.st 
to  Palestine  itself,  Dr.  Manning’s  handsome  volume  comprises  within  small  compass  as  much 
information  as  any  work  we  have  seen.” — Graphic. 

Pictures  from  Bible  Lands.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  d.d.  With  Engravings  by  Edward 
Whymper  and  others.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt ; or  25s.  in  morocco,  elegant. 

“ Carefully  compiled,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  introduces  tbe  reader  to  scenes  of  which 
comparatively  little  is  known.  It  is  certainly  a volume  of  uncommon  beauty  and  interest.”— 
Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


Imperial  hvo.  21s.  handsomely  hound,  in  cloth  gilt. 

The  Lands  of  Scripture.  Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  Con- 
tainiDg“ Those  Holy  Fields”  and  “The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,”  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Manning,  ll.d.;  and  “Pictures  from  Bible  Lands,”  by  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  d.d. 

This  elegantly  bound  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  forms  a very  suitable  Presentation 
Book  to  a Minister,  Sunday-school  Superintendent,  or  Teacher.  It  gives,  in  a concise  and 
interesting  fornr,  a large  amount  of  information  about  the  places  mentioned  in  Soriptme, 
such  as  would  prove  of  great  service  to  every  Bible  student. 
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ILLUSTRATED  TABLE-BOOKS 


Unifm-m  with  “ AUSTRAZIAN  P10TURE8." 


English  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuel 

Manning,  LL.D.,  and  S.  G.  Green,  d.d.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nunoerous 
Wood  Engravings.  8s,  handsome  cloth,  or  25s.  in  morocco. 

“ Many  a one  who  is  doomed  to  begin  and  end  his  days  within  a ‘ cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined’  circle,  can  roam,  guided  by  such  a book,  at  the  will  of  fancy,  through  sunny  glades, 
by  babbling  streams,  or  over  the  breezy  moorlands.” — Times. 

Italian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuel 

Manning,  LL.n.  New  Edition.  Revised.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt ; 25s.  in  morocco, 
elegant. 

“ The  more  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  the  more  we  like  it.  Italy  is  the  theme 
of  a great  deal  of  fine  writing  and  fine  painting,  but  the  plain  descriptions  and  accurate 
drawings  here  really  tell  us  more  about  it  than  a library  of  inspired  poems  and  a gallery 
of  ideal  paintings.” — Times. 

Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland.  Drawn  with  Pen 

and  Pencil.  By  Dr.  SAHrUEL  G.  Green,  With  fine  Engravings,  ^s.  handsome  cloth  , 
gilt ; 25s.  in  morocco,  elegant. 

“ We  can  recommend  the  work  as  a capital  and  cheap  present.” — Art  Journal. 

French  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr,  Samuel 

G.  Green.  With  fine  Engravings.  8s.  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt ; or  2.5s.  in  morocco , 
elegant. 

“ One  of  the  most  .sumptuous  of  gift  books.  The  perfection  of  wood  engiaving  and 
descriptive  letterpress.” — Court  Journal. 

Swiss  .Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr.  Manning. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt ; 25s.  in  morocco,  elegant. 

“ In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many  additions  {ind  improvements  that  this  beautiful 
volume  is  still  more  attractive  aud  beautiful  than  erer.”— /Standard. 


Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luther.  By  the  Rev.  J ohn  Stoughton, 

D.D.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Finely  Illustrated.  Quarto.  8s.  handsome  cloth , 
with  gilt  edges, 

“ Dr.  .Stoughton  has  done  admirably  well  in  telling  the  story  with  such  picturesqueness  of 
imagination  and  deep  religious  symjiathy.” — Christian  Warld. 

Footprints  of  Italian  Reformers.  By  the  Rev.  John 

Stoughton,  d.d.  Finely  Illustrated.  Quarto.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

“ The  book  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illusjirated,  and  will  make  a very  chanuing  and 
useful  gift  \)o6k."—Conyregationali8t. 

Spanish  Reformers:  Their  Memories  and  Dwelling-places. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  d.d.  With  Illustrations.  8s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

“Well  suited  for  popular  reading.” — Daily  News. 

“ The  view-^s  of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  very  decidedly  above  the  average.” — 
Times. 

Past  and  Present  in  the  East.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones, 

M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathcdi-al.  Witli  fine  Engr.ivingsby  Eow.VRD  W H V.mi*KR 
.5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

“ We  do  not  know  of  a volume  of  equally  modest  prctcusi»)us  which  gives  so  good  an  idea  . 
as  regards  both  letterpress  and  illustrations,  of  its  subject.”  —Sprrtator. 

“ A narr.vtive  told  in  a lively,  pl(!a§ant,  chit-chat  fashion.” — English  Churchman. 

Historic  Landmarks  in  the  Christian  Centuries.  By 

RICH.VUD  Heath.  With  Eighty-four  Illustrations.  Qimrto.  10s.  Iiandsomc  cloth  'ilt 
“ Calculated  at  once  to  give  a bird’s-eye  view  of  history, and  toiinpre.ss  its  nmsi  iiiipoilani 
events  strongly  on  the  mt'.mory.'' —Shin dat'd. 

“ Will  prove  a raost-aeceptahle  gifi-l)o<ik."--  U'estern  .Mornintf  Vetrs 
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popular  natural  Ristory  an<i  Science. 


The  Handy  Natiiral  His- 
tory. By  the  Bov.  J.  Gr.  Wood,  author 
of  Homes  without  Hands.”  etc.,  etc. 

With22  iEngraTings.  Small  quarto.  8s. 
cloth  hoards,  gilt  edges. 

A capital  hook  for  young  people.  It  gives 
an  enormous  amount  of  accurate  and  inter- 
esting information  ahout  the  life  and  habits 
of  animals  and  birds. 

“An  excellent  book  for  the  young,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  writtou  in  flu-mt  and 
easy  style.” — Sainrday  Itevifw. 

The  Honey  Bee  : its  Nature, 

Homes  and  Products.  By  W.  H.  HARRIS, 

B.A.,  R.so.  With  eiglity-two  Illustra- 
tions. .'is.  cloth. 

“ Even  to  those  who  have  no  intention  of 
keeping  bees,  this  volume,  with  its  interest- 
ing anecdotes  and  instructive  inforioation, 
will  be  the  means  of  much  enjoyment.”  — 

Literary  World. 

Ants  and  their  Ways.  By 

th.e  Bev.  W.  FARREX  WHITE,  M.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  .5s.  cloth 
“Will  be  of  great  assistance  to  any  ento- 
mologist wishing  to  commence  the  study  of 
our  native  ants  ; while  as  an  interesting 
volume  for  the  general  reader,  or  as  a gift- 
book  for  young  people  with  a taste  for  natural 
liistory,  it  may  be  recommended  as  among 
the  very  best  of  its  kind.” — Nature. 

The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological  Time.  A Sketch  of  the 

Origin  and  Succession  of  Animals  and  Plants.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawsox,  kt.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s., 
etc.  With  numerous  II lustration, s.  6s.  fid.  cloth.  Contents:  Sources  and  Extent  of  our 
Knowledge — Beginning  of  Life — The  Age  of  Invertebrates  of  the  Sea — The  Origin  of 
Plant  Life  on  (he  J. and— The  Appearances  of  Vertebrate  Animals — The  First  Air- 
breathers^The  Empire  of  the  G reat  Beptiles — The  First  Forests  of  Modern  Type  - The 
Beign  of  Mammals — The  Advent  of  Man,  the  Present  and  the  Future. 

Electricity  and  its  Uses.  By  John  Mi  nro,  of  the  Society  of 

Telegraph  Engineers  ami  Electricians.  With  Engravings.  3s.  fid.  cloth. 

“ A popular  hut  clear  and  correct  account  of  electrical  science  in  all  its  various  branches.” 
— .Journal  of  Science. 

More  correct  than  is  usually  the  case  with  attempts  to  popularise  science.” — Electrician. 

The  Midnight  Sky.  Familiar  Notes  on  the  Stars  and  Planets. 

By  Edwin  DUNKIN.  f.r.s.,  of  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  thirty-two 
Star  Maps  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  7s.  fid.  cloth  ; Ss.  extra  boards, 
Avith  gilt  edges. 

“1  find  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  excellence  as  a book:  lucid , perspicuous  at  a glance, 
concise,  correct ; completely  fulfilling  its  purpose.” — Thomas  Carlyle. 

FOPv  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Twilight  Talks ; or,  Easy  Lessons  ou  Things  around  us.  By 

' Agnes  GIBERNE.  With  Illustrations.  Is.  fid.  cloth  boards. 

Children’s  Flowers.  The  Friends  of  their  Rambles  and  Play. 

By  Mrs.  DYSON.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  fid.  cloth  boards. 

Apples  and  Oranges:  Familiar  Talks  with  Children  on  Fruits. 

By  Mrs.  DYSON.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Swallow-Tails  and  Skippers.  By  Darley  Dale.  With  a 

Coloured  Frou^^ispioce.  Is.  fid.  cloth. 

Chapters  on  Every-day  Things  ; or,  Histories  and  Marvels  in 

Common  Life.  Illustrated.  4s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Our  Pets  and  Companions  : Pictures  and  Slories  illustrative  of 

Kiufluess  to  Animals.  By  M.A.RY  K.  Martin.  Profusely  Illustrated.  2s.  elor-h. 
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F^ECENT  BIOGRAPHY. 


SHORT  BIOGRAPHIES 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Each  Volume,  icith  Tivelve  Portraits, 

Is.  6d.  cloth  hoards. 

“ The  choice  is  excellent ; the  work 
has  been  committed  to  competent  hands. 

In  -short,  it  is  a happy  idea  happily  exe- 
cuted.”— Spectator. 

‘■The  series  deserves  to  be  widely 
known.” — Saturday  Eevieic. 

These  Biographies  can  also  he  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Id.  each  ; or  in  6d.  packets,  each 
containing  six  different  Biographies. 

Volume  I.  contains  Biographies  and 
Portraits  of  Ltither,  Calvin.  Farel,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Bollock,  Wycliife,  Anselm., 

Wesley,  Durcr,  Dr.  Johnson,  Knox,  and 
J ohn  flus.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Volume  II.  contains  Biographies  and 
Portraits  of  Lord  Lawrence,  James  Clerk 
5ilaxw(;]l.  Paul  Rabaut,  Augustine,  Eras- 
mus. Latimer,  Cowper,  Tyndale,  Baxter, 

Dr.  Bugenliagen,  Brewster,  and  Carey. 

Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

V olume  III.  contains  Biographies  and 
Portraits  of  Sidney,  Wilberforcc,  Charles 
Wesley,  Shaftesbury,  Chrysostom,  How- 
ard. Francis  Bacon,  Morrison,  King 
Alfred,  Judson,  Whitefield,  and  John 
Bacon.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.  A.,  sometime  Student 

of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  John  Telford,  b.a.,  author  of  “ Wesley 
Anecdotes,”  etc.  With  Portrait  and  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

William  Tyndale.  A Biography.  A contribution  to  the  History 

of  the  English  Bihle.  By  the  Rev.  R.  DEMAUS,  M.A.,  author  of  “ Hugh  Latimer  : a 
Biography.”  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  hy  RICHARD  LOVETT,  h.a.  With 
Portrait,  Illustration,  and  numerous  fine  Facsimiles  of  the  unique  volumes  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  8vo.  8s.  cloth  boards. 

John  Wycliife  and  his  English  Precursors.  By  Professor 

Lechleji,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Translated  from  the  German  hy  Pr.TER 
LORliLEll.  o.D.  New  Edition,  very  carefully  Revised,  with  a Supplemental  Chapter  on 
the  Succes.sors  of  Wycliife.  by  S.  G.  GREEN,  D.D.  Portrait  and  Ilfustratious.  N(iw  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  8s.  cloth  boards. 

“ The  importance  of  this  hiograpliy  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  excellently  produced, 
aud  eminently  deserves  a large  circulation.” — Times. 

Christ  and  the  Heroes  of  Heathendom.  By  the  Rev.  James 

^Yells,  m.  a.,  author  of  “Bible  Echoes,”  etc.  With  Five  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

This  volume  gives  a clear  aud  attractive  Sketch  of  ^Eschylus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Epictetus. 
It  then  shows  how  Christ  only  can  satisfy  the  longings  felt  by  these  great  men,  and 
accomplish  truly  the  ends  they  sought. 

St,  Augustine:  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Wheler 

Bush.  M.a.,  Rector  o£  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d,  cloth. 

Chrysostom : His  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Wheler 

BUSH,  M.A.,  F.R.O.S.  Crown  8vo.  .5s.  cloth. 

Mahomet  and  Islam.  A Sketch  of  the  Prophet’s  Life,  from 

original  sources,  and  a brief  outliuo  of  his  Religion.  Bv  Sir  W [LLI.\.M  MUlR,  K.r.S.I.. 
LL.l)..  D.C.L.,  formerly  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  of  India 
With  Illustratiou.s  and  a large  Map  of  Arabia.  4s.  cloth. 

Worthies  of  Science.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  d.d. 

Cro\vu  8vo.  4s.  cloth  boards. 
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Xlie  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour.  By  Mrs.  S.  Watson. 

With  many  fine  Engrarings.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth,  hevelled  hoards. 

‘‘  Mrs.  Watson’s  book  is  admirable.  It  tells  the  story  with  great  simplicity  and  ease  of 
style  : but  there  is  evidence  that  difficulties  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  much  light 
is  thrown  upon  those  points  which,  as  they  occur  in  the  Gospels,  are  obscure  to  the  unlearned 
reader.” — Presbyterian  Messenger. 

Winter  Pictures.  By  Poet  and  Artist.  An  elegant  book,  most 

appropriate  for  a Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Gift.  Profusely  illusti’ated  in  the  finest  style 
of  Wood  Engraving.  By  EDWARD  WHYMl'ER.  Quarto"  fis.  cloih  boards,  gilt. 

The  wood  engravings  by  Mr.  Edward  Whyinper  are  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
suljject  and  tone  of  the  poems  selected  by  the  editor,  whose  choice  does  credit  to  his  taste  and 
judgment.”— London  News, 

The  King^’s  Windows;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Wonderful  Works  of 

God.  By  the  late  Rev.  E.  PAXTON  HOOD,  author  of  “ Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival," 
etc.  With  forty-four  Illustrations.  Imp.  16mo.  6s.  cloth. 

“ Well  got  up  and  well  illustrated.  . . Good  selections  of  poetry,  drawn  from  many 
different  sources,  are  freely  interspersed,  and  add  to  the  value  and  attract! vene.ss  of  the 
descriptions.” — Spectator. 

A Crown  of  Flowers ; Poems  and  Pictures  collected  from  the 

pages  of  “The  Girl’s  Own  Paper.”  Edited  by  CHAKLE8  Petkr.s.  With  illustrations 
by  M.  E.  Edwards,  Davidson  Knowles,  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A.,  R Catterson  Smith, 
Robert  Barnes,  Charles  Green,  JohnC.  Staples,  G.  H.  Edwards,  O’Kelly,  J.  McL.  Ralston, 
William  Small,  Frank  Dadd,  and  other  eminent  artists.  6s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 

“ This  book  cannot  fail  to  be  most  acceptable  as  a prize  or  present  to  young  la.dies,  who 
will  find  in  it  at  once  a source  of  pleasure  and  profit.” — Queen. 

Life’s  Pleasure  Garden ; or,  The  CoDditions  of  a Happy  Life. 

By  W.  Haig  Miller,  author  of  “ The  Mirage  of  Life,”  “ The  Culture  of  Pleasure,” 
etc.  With  fine  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  b<)ards,  gilt  edges. 


MISSIONARY  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

Glimpses  of  Maori  Land.  By  Annie  R.  Butler.  With 

Illustrations  and  Map  by  E.  Whymper.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth  boards. 

Tile  Gospel  in  South.  India  ; or.  Illustrations  of  the  Religious 

Life,  Experience  and  Character  of  Hindu  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  MaTEER, 
F.L.S.,  aixthor  of  “ The  Land  of  Charity,”  “ Native  Life  in  Travancore,”  etc.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Every-day  Life  in  China  ; or.  Scenes  along  River  and  Road  in 

the  Celestial  Empire.  By  the  B.ev,  EDWIN  J.  DUKES.  With  Illustrations  from  the 
Author’s  Sketches.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth  boards. 

Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea,  1877  to  1885.  By 

JAME.s  Chalmers,  of  Port  Moresby,  and  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  b.a.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s,  cloth  boards. 

Among  the  Mongols.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  m.a. 

(of  Peking).  With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Deray  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Every-day  Life  in  South  India  ; or,  the  Story  of  Coopooswamey. 

An  Autobiography.  With  many  fine  Engravings.  3s-  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Madagascar  and  France.  With  some  Account  of  the  Island, 

its  People,  its  Resources  and  Development.  By  GEORGE  A.  SHAW,  F.Z.S.,  London 
Missioa , Tamatave.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  cloth  boards. 

In  Southern  India.  A Visit  to  some  of  the  chief  Mission  Stations 

in  the  Madras  Presidency.  By  Mrs.  MURRAY  MITCHELL,  author  of  “ In  India  ; a 
Missionary’s  Wife  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  South  Bengal,”  etc.  With  a Map  and 
many  Illustration, s.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  cloth  boards. 

Jottings  from  the  Pacific.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  G^ll,  b.a., 

autuor  of  “ Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,”  and  joint  author  of  “ Work  and  Adventure  in 
New  Guinea.”  Illiistmted.  Crown  8vo.  .5s.  cloth  boards. 
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The  Anecdote  Series, 


In  these  busy  days  there  is  scarcely  time  to  read 
and  digest  the  voluminous  biographies  of  great  and 
good  men.  This  series  of  biographical  extracts  is 
prepared  so  that  busy  people  may  readily  obtain  the 
main  facts  of  interest  and  instruction  in  connection 
with  each  life. 

Each  volume  contains 
160  pag’es, 
with  Illustrations. 


Price— 

Is.  6d.  each,  cloth  boards, 
crown  8 VO. 


Livingstone  Anecdotes*  A 

Sketch  of  the  Career,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Character,  of  David  Livingstone.  By 
Dr.  Macaulay. 

Whitefield  Anecdotes. 

Illustrating  the  Life,  Cliaracter.  and 
Work  of  the  great  Evang’elisi-.  By  Dr. 
Macaulay. 

Wesley  Anecdotes.  By 

JOHN  TELFORl),  B.A. 


Gordon  Anecdotes.  A Sketch 

of  the  Career,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
Character,  of  Charles  George  Gor'lou, 
ll.K.  By  Dr.  MACAULAY, 

Luther  Anecdotes.  Memor- 
able Sayings  and  Doings  of  Martin 
Luther.  By  Dr.  MACAULAY, 

Wycliffe  Anecdotes;  or 

Incidents  and  Characteristics  from  the 
Life  of  the  Great  Englisli  Reformer.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  GREEN. 


THE  R.T.8.  LIBRARY. 

Each  containing  192  pages  llliistrated,  6d.  each  in  cloth  boards,  or 
3d.  each  in  paper  covers. 


R CMR?  SET  FOR  PRESENTA1 

1.  Canadian  Life  and  Scenery.  By  the 

Marquis  of  LORNE. 

2.  Pilgrim  Street.  By  Hesba  Strettom, 

author  of  “ Jessica’s  First  Prayer.”  eto. 

3.  The  Life  of  Oberlin.  By  Mrs.  Josephine 

butler. 

4.  Adventures  in  New  Guinea.  By 

James  Chalmers. 

0.  Olive’s  Story.  By  Mrs.  Walton,  author 

of  “ Christie's  Old  Organ etc. 

6.  Adventures  in  Mongolia.  By  James 

GILMODR,  M.A.,  of  Pekin. 

7.  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Thomas 

Fuller. 


ION. 


8 The  Life  of  Latimer.  By 

r*.  dkmaus. 

9.  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 

Christ.  A Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Chronology,  Purpose, and  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels.  By  EUSTACE  R.  CON- 
DKR,  D.l). 

10.  The  Crooked  Sixpence. 

BvGKOItUK  K.  SAR(,'KNT. 


11.  Madagascar  of  To-day. 

By  Georce  a.  Sha\y,  F.Z.S.,  London 
Miasion,  Tamatave. 

12.  The  Jerusalem  Sinner 

Saved  ; and  The  Heavenly  Footman. 
By  JOHN  BUN  VAN. 

13.  Paradise  Regained. 

S'.nmon  Agonist es.  and  The  Minor 
English  Poems.  By  JOHN  MILTON. 


Thf  KKi.!<no(is  Tuact  Sotifty.  f/>Ni»os. 
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BY-PHTHS  OF  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE. 


“ These  volumes  fujly  deserve  success.  They  have  been  entrusted  to  scholars 
who  have  a special  acquaintance  m ith  the  subjects  about  which  they  severally 
treat.” — The  Athenaeum. 


1.  Cleopatra’s  N’eedle.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  Kixn,  Lecturer  for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  2s.  6d. 

2.  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient 

Monuments.  By  A.  H.  SAYCE,  M.A,  With  Fac- 
similes. 3s. 

3.  Recent  Discoveries  on  the 

Temple  Hill  at  Jerusalem.  By  the  Bev,  J.  KiNO, 
M.A.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

4.  Babylonian  Life  and  History. 

By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budoe,  m.a.  3s. 

5.  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ. 

By  SELAH  MERRILL,  D.D.  With  Map.  2s.  6d 

6.  Egypt  and  Syria.  Their  Physical 

Features  in  Relation  to  Bible  History.  By  Sir 
J.  w.  Dawson.  3s. 

7.  Assyria  ; Its  Princes,  Priests, 

and  Poeple,  By  A.  H.  SAYCE,  M.A.  3s. 

8.  The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile. 

Chapters  on  the  Life,  Literature,  History,  and 
Customs  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  E.  A.  WALLIS 
Bu  DOE,  M.A,  3s. 


PRESENT  BAY  TRACTS. 
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Each  volume  contains  six  Tracts,  which  may  be  had  separately  at  4d. 
each.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself.  2s.  6d.  cloth.  A useful  set  of  volumes 
for  a present. 


VOLUME  T,  contains  Three  Tracts  hy  the  Rev. 
Dr.  CAIRNS  ; two  Ti-acts  hy  Rev.  Prebendary  Row, 
M.A.  ; and  one  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

VOLUME  II.  contains  a Tract  hy  Dr.  NOAH 
Porter  ; two  Tracts  by  Canon  Rawlinson  ; two  Tracts 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie  ; and  one  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Thom- 
son, M.A. 

VOLUME  III.  contains  Tracts  by  S.  R.  Pattison, 
y.G.s.;  Dr.  Peaff;  Sip  W.  MuiR;  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury ; Dr.  H.  Wace;  Rev.  W.F.  Wilkinson,  m.a.  ; and 
by  Dr.  Legge. 

VOLUME  IV,  contains  Tracts  hy  Dr.  Noah 
Porter  ; Canon  Rawlinson;  Rev.  W.  G.  Elmslie, 
m.a.;  Prebendary  Row;  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie;  and  by 
tlie  late  Dr.  Howson. 

VOLUME  V.  contains  Tracts  hy  Dr.  F.  G-odet, 
Dr.  Cairns, Dr,  Conder,  Rev,  J.  Iverach,  Prebendary 
Row,  and  Dr,  J.M.  Mitchell. 

VOLUME  VI.  contains  Tracts  by  Dr.  W.  Q- 
Blaikie;  Prof.  Sayoe  ; Dr.  J.  M.  Mitchell  ; Rev.  J.  R- 
Thomson  ; Rev,  William  Arthur, and  Sir  W.  MUIR- 

VOLUME  VII.  contains  Tracts  by  Sir  W.  Muir  ; 
Dr.  H.  Meyer  ; Dr.  Macalister  ; J.R.  Thomson,  m.a.  ; 
Dr.  Bruce  ; Dr.  Maclear,  and  Sir  J.  W,  Dawson. 

VOLUME  VIII.  contains  Tracts  by  Rev.  Drs- 
Stoughton  and  Reynoi.ds  ; the  Revs.  Radford 
Thomson,  Stevenson,  McCheyne,  Edgar,  and 
IVERACH. 
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TheGHURCH  HISTORY  SERIES. 

These  volumes  begin  a series  on  Church  History, 
each  complete  in  itself,  and  dealing  with  a period  of 
special  value  and  interest.  The  writers  wilJ  in  all 
cases  be  specially  acquainted  with  the  subjects  they 
handle,  and  the  price  i.s  kept  as  low  as  possible  so  as 
to  make  the  series  available  for  a wide  circle  of 
readers.  In  time  every  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Cliurch  -will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
treated  in  such  a way  as  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
general  reader. 

1.  Preludes  to  the  Reformation : 

From  Dark  to  Dawn  in  Europe.  By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Pennington.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 


2.  The  Reformation  in  France : 

From  its  Dawn  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  By  Richard  HEATH,  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


EMMA  LESLIE. 


w XX  LJX\>v>XX  XXXjo  X Vi/X\»  X ^ X Va/XuXXh.^ii 


Each  with  Rlustrations. 

Glaucia  the  Greek  Slave. 
Out  of  the  Mouth  of  the 

Lion  ; the  Church  in  the  Catacombs. 

From  Bondag*e  to  Freedom. 

A Tale  of  the  Rise  of  Mohammedanism. 

Leofwine  the  Monk.  A 

Tale  of  a Saxon  Family. 


3«.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Before  the  Dawn.  A Story 

of  Wycliffe  and  Bohemia, 

Dearer  than  Life.  A Story 

of  Wycliffe. 

Saxby.  A Tale  of  the  Com- 

monwealth Time. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Blue 

Boar.  A Story  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 


eOMPAHIONS  FOR  A QUIET  HOUR. 

Is.  6d.  each,  in  neat  cloth  boards. 

1.  A Companion  to  the  Lord’s  Table  : Meditations  and  Prayers 

from  Ancient  and  Modem  Authoi’s.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Meaning  of  the 
Loi‘d’s  Supper. 

2.  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  Thomas  Adam. 

“ Full  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.” — Christian  World. 

3.  An  Infallible  Way  to  Contentment.  A neat  little  reprint 

from  an  old  writer. 

•“  A small  volume  of  lare  merit.” — Christian. 

“ Worth  its  weight  in  gold.” — Christian  Commonwealth. 

4.  Luther’s  Table  Talk.  By  Dr.  Macaulay. 

“ A judicious  selection.” — English  Churchman. 

0.  A Collection  of  the  Promises  of  Scripture.  Arranged 

under  tlioir  proper  heads.  By  SAMUEL  CLARK,  D.D.  A new  and  elegant  edition  of 
this  well-known  hook. 

6.  The  Anxious  Inquirer  after  Salvation  Directed  and 

Bneou raged.  By  JOHN  ANGKLL  JAMES. 

7.  Songs  of  Spiritual  Thought.  By  George  Rawson. 

“ There  are  few  who  have  contributed  hvrans  of  such  exquisite  beauty  and  rare 
sweetness  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.” — C'ongregntionalist. 

8.  Hyrmns  of  the  Present  Century.  Translated  from  the 

Gennan  by  Rev.  JOHN  Kelly. 

“ The}'  will  grow  in  charm  as  they  are  read.'  —iSioord  and  Trowel.  . 

“ The  translations  arc  good  ; several  of  them  arc  truly  excellent.” — Ecclesiastwaf 

OazeUe. 
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A USEFUL  GIFT  BOOK  FOR  A BIBLE  STUDENT. 


Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Hew  Testament, 

t,oget.lier  with  a Complete  Vocabulary.  n,ndau  Exainination  of  the  Chief  Xcw  Testament 
Synonyms.  Jllustr.aed  by  numerous  Eximples  and  Comments.  By  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
GitEKN',  D.D.  Revised  and  Improved  Edition.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


DR.  EDERSHEIM’S  BOOKS. 


The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Services,  as  they  were  at  the 

time  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  ohe  Rev.  Dr.  EijKRSHKTM,  author  of  “ The  Lift  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah.”  «fec.  Iraperiil  16mo,  .'is.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ. 

Imperial  16mo.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

Elisha  the  Prophet;  the  Lessons  of  his  History  and  Times. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  hoards. 


THE  BIBLE  HISTORY. 

By  dr.  Edf.bshkim. 

Ear/i  Volume  is  complete  in  itself.  Crown  Si'o.  6o’.  cloth  boards. 

1.  The  World  before  the  j 4.  Israel  under  Samuel, 

Flood  and  the  Patriarchs.  Saul  and  David. 

2.  The  Exodus  and  Wan-  I 5.  Israel  and  Judah,  from 

derings  in  the  Wildemess.  I the  Birth  of  Solomon  to  Ahah. 

3.  Israel  under  Joshua  and  6.  From  Sacrifice  on  Car- 

the  Judges.  ' mel  to  Death  of  Jehu. 


DAILY  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Our  Anniversaries.  A Text  and  a Verse 

for  every  I)  ly  in  the  Year.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Alice  Lano.  interleaved  for  Autographs.  A unique 
fonn  of  birthday  book.  With  a coloured  Frontispiece, 
title-page,  and  a new  design -for  each  month.  IGmo, 
3s.  6d.  cloth  limp,  gilt. 

Children’s  Daily  Bread.  Picture  Text, 

and  Verse  for  each  Day  of  the  Year.  2s.  6d.  cloth,  or  3s. 
with  gilt  edges. 

Watchwords  for  the  Campaign ; or,  the 

Christian  Soldier’s  Manual.  Texts  and  Verses  for  every 
Day  for  a Year.  Is.  cloth  hoards. 

Daily  Texts  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Compiled  hy  Elizabeth  Thompson  King-.  With  Twelve 
full-page  Illustrations,  beautifully  printed  in  Colour  bv 
EnairND  Evans.  Oblong  4to,  2s.  cloth. 


POCKET  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Pearls  from  Deep  Waters.  Morning  and  Evening  Texts  for  a 

Month,  With  an  Introduction  by  D.  J.  LEGG.  Neatly  printed  in  colours.  Is.  cloth 
boards. 

Flowers  from  the  King’s  Garden.  Gathered  for  the  Delight 

of  the  King’s  Childien  at  Morn  and  Eventide.  Is.  cloth  boards,  coloured  edges. 

White  as  Snow.  A Text  and  a Meditation  for  each  Day  of  the 

Moutli.  By  Lady  HOPE,  of  Carriden.  Beautifully  printed  in  colour.  32mo.  Is 
cloth  boards. 

Bible  dueries  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Small  32mo. 

4d.  cloth  limp,  Gd.  gilt  edges. 
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XLIaUSTHATED  STOHIES. 


Sunflowers.  A Story  of  To-day. 

G.  C.  G EDGE.  With  four  Illustrations.  3.s.  6d. 
cToi/h. 

Lenore  Annandale’s  Story.  By 

Miss  E.  Eveuett  Green.  With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  os. cloth  boards. 

One  Day  at  a Time.  By  Blanche 

E.  M.  Guene.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

The  Two  Crowns.  By  Eglanton 

Thorne.  With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards- 

The  Mistress  of  Lydg*ate 

Priory  ; or,  the  Story  of  a Long  Life.  By  Miss 
E.  Everett  Green.  Illustmted.  Crown  8y6. 

.5s.  cloth  boards. 

Keaping  the  Whirlwind.  A 

story  of  Three  Lives.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Turning  Points  ; or,  I'wo  Years 

in  Maud  Yemou’s  Life.  By  L.  C.  Silkk.  .3s.  6d. 
cloth  boards. 

Maddalena,  the  Waldensian 

Maiden  and  her  People,  given  in  English  by 
Julie  Sutter.  3s.  fid.  cloth  boards. 

Ida  Hieolari.  By  Eglanton  Thorne,  author  of  ‘‘Coral  and 

Beryl,”  “The  Two  Crowns.”  “The  Old  Worcester  Jug,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  Gd.  cloth  boards. 

The  Old  Manuscript ; or,  Anaise  Rohineau’s  History.  A Tale 

of  the  Huguenots.  By  Blanche  M.  Moggridge.  3s.  fid.  cloth  hoards. 

The  Martyr’s  Victory.  A Tale 

of  Danish  England.  B/  Emma  Leslie.  With 
Illustrations.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Seven  Years  for  Rachel.  By 

Anne  Beale.  Illustrated.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Ellen  Tremaine;  or,  A Poem 

Without  an  Ending,  3s.  fid,  cloth  gilt. 

Exiles  of  Salshurg.  By  Gustave 

Nieritz.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Great  Salterns.  By  Sarah  Doud- 

NEY.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Janet  Darney’s  Story.  BySAiiAH 

Doudney.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Sibyl  Garth  ; or.  Who  Teacheth  Like 

Him?  3s.  fid.  cloth  gilt. 

Gwendoline.  By  Agnes  Giberne, 

■ author  of  “Next  Door  Neighbour,”  “The  Lost 
Found  ; or,  BrunViihl’s  Tri  lls,”  “ Through  the 
Liun,”  cL:.  3s.  fid.  cloth  gili.. 

Through  the  Linn  ; or.  Miss  Tem- 

ple’s Wards.  By  Ag.nksGirebne.  3s. fid. cloth  gilt. 

Q,uiet  Corners.  By  Howe  Benning.  ^s.  6d.  cloth  j^ilt. 

Ursula’s  Beginnings.  By  Howe  Benning.  3s.  6d.  cloth  pilt. 
Prism,  The.  Stories  of  Four  Countries.  By  Miss  Whately. 

5s.  cloth  gilt. 

Coral  and  Beryl.  By  Eglanton  Thorne.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

cloth  gilt. 
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Young*  Sir  Richard.  By  H. 

FRED  ERICK  CHARLES,  author  of  “ The 
Doctor’s  Experiment,”  “ Under  Fire,”  etc. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

Untrue  to  His  Trust.  A Story 

of  Life  and  Adventure  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
Time.  By  HENRY  JOHNSON.  Illustrated, 

5s.  cloth  gilt. 

My  Schoolfellow,  Val  Bown- 

ser  ; or.  Sunshine  after  Storm.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8to.  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Head  of  the  House.  By 

E.  Everett  Green,  author  of  “ Lenore 
Annandale’s  Story.”  With  Illuatrations. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth, 

Tl^e  Doctor’s  Experiment. 

By  the  author  of  “ Under  Fire.”  With  Illus- 
trations. Imperial  16mo.  .5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Max  Victor’s  Schooldays:  the 

Friends  he  Made  and  the  Foes  he  Conquered. 

By  the  author  of  “ My  Schoolfellow,  Yal 
Bownser,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Imperial 
16mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

The  Captain’s  Story.  With  Illastrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

Imperial  16mo.  5s.  cloth  hoards,  gilt  edges. 

Adventures  of  a Three  Guinea  Watch.  By  Talbot  Baines 

Reed,  With  Illustrations.  Small  4to.  4s.  cloth  hoards. 

The  Clevelands  of  Oaklands.  By  Mrs.  Lucas  Shadayell. 

Hlustrated.  Imperial  I6mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

Under  Eire  : being  the  Story  of  a Boy’s  Battles  against  Himself  and 

other  Enemies.  Illustrated.  4s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Philip  Gainsford’s  Profit  and  Loss.  By  George  E.  Sargent. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Realm  of  the  Ice  King : a Book  of  Arctic  Discovery  and 

Adventure.  With  Illustrations,  ,5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Straight  to  .the  Mark.  A Story  for  Old  and  Young.  By  T.  S. 

Milltnoton.  Illastrated.  Imperial  16mo.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Stories  of  Old  England.  By  G.  E.  Sargent.  First  and  Second 

Serieti.  Illustrated.  Each  3s.  cloth  hoards. 

Once  upon  a Time  : or,  the  Boy’s  Book  of  Adventures.  With 

Illustrations.  3s.  cloth. 

The  Franklins.  By  George  E.  Sargent.  . With  Illustrations. 

Imperial  16mo.  .5s.  cloth  gilt. 

By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

The  Two  Voyages;  or,  Midnight  and  Daylight.  Illustrated. 

5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Golden  Grasshopper  : a Tale  of  the  Days  of  Sir  Thomas 

Gresham.  With  Illustrations.  .5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

A Yacht  Voyage  Round  England.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

.5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Captain  Cook  : his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoyories.  With  Illus- 

trations. 5s.  cloth  gilt. 
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HALF-CHOWN  BOOKS. 

Uncle  Roger;  or,  a Summer  of  Surprises.  By  Miss  E.  Everett 

Green.  With  Ilhxstrations.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Master’s  Likeness.  By  Joseph  Johnson.  Illustrated. 

Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Three  Little  Fiddlers;  or,  Love  Perfected  by  Trust.  By 

Nellie  Helljs.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Elsie’s  Aunt;  or.  Bearing  One  Another’s  Burdens.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Lee  Chester;  or,  The  Bells  of  Dumbarton.  A New  England 

story.  By  Lttcy  Montgomery.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Cora ; or.  Three  Years  of  a Girl’s  Life.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Her  Object  in  Life.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Frances  Leslie.  Illus  rated.  2s.  6d. 

Golden  Sheaves.  Grace  Reynolds’  Work  for  the  Master.  2s.  6d. 

cloth  gilt. 

Elsie’s  Footprints;  or,  Jesus  your  Life,  and  your  Life  for  Jesus. 

By  Mrs.  Lucas  Shadwell.  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

Oueen  o’  the  May.  By  Anne  Beale.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Geoffrey  Orme’s  Victory ; A Cornish  Tale.  By  Alice  L.ang. 

2s.  6d.  ciotlu 

Berthold  the  Goatherd.  By  Mary  Anne  Filleul,  Author  of 

“ Ellen  Tremaine,”  etc.  Iliustrated.  Imperial  l6mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  hoards. 


BOOKS  BY  MRS.  WALTON. 


Launch  the  Lifeboat  ! 

The  Story  of  the  Lifeboat  and  its 
work.  With  upwards  of  40  Coloured 
Pictures  or  Vignettes.  3s.  iu  attrac- 
tive hoards. 

Our  Gracious  Gueen. 

Juhilee  Pictures  and  Stories  fi'ora 
Her  Majesty’s  Life.  With  upwards 
of  40  Coloured  Pictures  or  Vignettes. 
3s.  iu  attractive  hoards. 

Shadows.  4s.  cloth  gilt. 

Was  I Right?  3s.  6d. 

cloth  gilt. 

A Peep  Behind  the 

Scenes.  3s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

Olive’s  Story ; or.  Life  at 

Ravensclitfe.  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ;  or, 

Home.  Sweet  Home.  Illustrated. 
Is.  cloth. 

Angel’s  Christinas.  6d. 
Little  Faith;  or,  The  Child 

of  the  Toy  - Stall.  Illustrated.  Is. 
cloth. 

Nobody  Loves  Me.  Illus- 

tmtiou.s.  Royal  Ifirao.  l.s.  cloth. 

Saved  at  Sea.  A Lighthouse 

Story.  Ilhiatrated.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


Taken  or  Left.  Illustrated. 

Is.  cloth. 

JM  y Mates  and  I.  Illustrated. 

Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Little  Dot.  Coloured  Frontis-. 

piece.  6d. 
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BOOKS  BY  HESBA  STRETTON. 


Alone  in  London.  Illus- 

trated. Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Bede’s  Charity.  Illustrated. 

3s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Carola.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

cloth. 

Gassy  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

cloth. 

Children  of  Cloverley.  Ulus- 

trated.  2s.  cloth. 

Cobwebs  and  Cables.  Illus- 

trated. os.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Enoch  Roden’s  Training. 

Illustrated.  2s.  cloth. 

Fern’s  Hollow.  Illustrated. 

2s.  cloth. 

Fishers  of  Derby  Haven. 

2s.  cloth. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer.  Is. 

cloth. 


Little  Meg’s  Children.  Il- 

lustrated. Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Lost  Gip.  Illustrated.  Royal 

IGtuo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Max  Kromer.  A Story  of  the 

Siege  of  Strasbourg.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Michel  Lorio’s  Cross.— Left 

Alone — A Xight  and  a Day.  1 s.  Gd.  cloth. 

No  Place  Like  Home.  Is. 

cloth. 

Pilgrim  Street.  A Story  of 

Manchester  Life.  2s.  cloth. 

The  Storm  of  Life.  Illus- 

trated. Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

A Thorny  Path.  Illustrated. 

2s.  cloth. 

Under  the  Old  Roof.  Ulus 

trated.  Is.  cloth. 


COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOKS. 


The  Sweet  Story  of  Old.  By  Hesea 

Stketton.  With  Twelve  Coloured  Pictures.  Quarto. 
3s.  Gd.  cloth  boards. 

“Very  sweetly  and  simply  told.  Mothers  will  find  it 
exactly  what  is  wanted  to  read  to  very  youug  children 
on  Stmday  afternoon,  or  at  other  times.” — LUerary 
Churchman. 

My  Coloured  Picture  Story-Book. 

With  Twenty-four  full-coloured  page  Pictures,  and 
Forty  Vignettes.  Quarto.  4s.  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth  boards,  full  gilt. 

Bible  Stories  and  Pictures.  With 

Twenty-four  Coloured  Page  Pictures  and  Forty 
Vignettes.  AVith  simple  letterpress  in  large  type. 
4s.  handsomely  hound  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Story-Land.  By  Sydney  Grey.  With 

Thirty  - two  Coloured  Illustrations  hy  Robert 
Barnes.  Gs.  handsomely  hound  in  coloured  boards. 


NEW  SERIES  OF 

Illustrated  Children’s  Books. 


Printed  in  Tinted  Ink. 


1.  Two  Little  Rooks.  By  Louisa  C. 

SiLKE,  author  of  “Nora’s  Stronghold,”  “Loving 
Service,”  etc.  Is.  cloth. 

2.  A Peep  through  the  Keyhole- 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  Keary.  Is.  cloth. 

3.  Poppie’s  Presents  ; or,  Do  Try. 

By  Mrs.  WALTON,  author  of  “ Christie’s  Old  Organ,” 
etc.  Is.  cloth. 
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Popular  Annuals, 


The  Leisure  Hour. 


The  Sunday  at  Home. 


The  Girl’s  Own 


The  Volume 
for  1886  contains 
860  pages  of  in- 
teresting reading. 
Profusely  illus- 
trated. A hand- 
some hook  for 
presentation  or 
for  a high-class 
school  or  college 
prize.  7s.  cloth  ; 
8s.  6d.  extra  cloth 
gilt;  10s.  6d.  half 
calf. 


The  Y olume 

for  1886,  With 
Coloured  and  nu- 
merous other  En- 
gravings. A most 
appropriate  hook 
for  any  library. 
Contains  Sahhath 
reading  for  every 
member  .of  the 
family.  7s.  cloth  ; 
8s.  6d.  cloth  gilt ; 
10s.  6d.  half  calf. 


Annual. 


The  Boy’s  Own  Annual. 


The  “ Girl’s 
Own  ” Annual 
Volumes.  Each 
contains  832  pages 
of  inceresting  and 
useful  reading, 
fully  Illustrated. 
8s.  handsome 
cloth  ; 9s.  6d.  gilt 
edges ; 12s.  6d. 

half  morocco. 


The  “Boy’s 
Own  ” Annual 
Volumes  contain- 
ing 832  pages, 
with  numerous 
Coloured  and 
Wood  Engrav- 
ings. Attractive, 
instructive,  and 
amusing.  8 s. 
handsome  cloth  ; 
Ss.  6d.  gilt  edges. 


The  Cot- 
tag*er  and 
Artis  an 
Annual. 

Is.  6d.  colored 
cover  ; 2s.  6d. 
cloth  boardii, 
gilt. 

It  forms  a 
useful  and  at- 
tractive gift  to 
Working  people 
in  town  and 
country.  Full 
of  pictures  .and 
good  type. 


The  Child’s  Companion  An- 
nual. Is.  6d.  coloured  hoards  ; 2s.  cloth  ; 
2s.  6d.  handsome  cloth,  gilt.  ^ 


The  “ Child's 
Companion”  Vol- 
ume's form  very 
nice  gift  books 
for  children. 
They  are  full  of 
nretty  Pictures. 
With  a Coloured 
Frontispiece.  The 
Volume  for  1886 
contains  a story 
by  ^Irs.  Walton, 
and  a host  of 
other  iuteri.8ting 
reading. 
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